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men attend church, he should ask first of all to what 
church do they nominally belong. 
Russians, Greeks, Turks, Syrians, or Doukhobors, it 
would not be strange if they were not found among 
the regular attendants at Protestant churches. If work- 
ingmen are nominally members of a Catholic church 
and do or do not attend its services, it is idle to point to 
pews in Protestant churches which these men might 
occupy, but don’t. Some of the most energetic state- 
ments concerning the failure of the church to reach the 
workingmen, and some of the most pathetic confes- 
sions of failure often seem to come from people who 
know nothing about the facts, but think it necessary 
to confess something or condemn somebody. 


Rd 


In their origin and methods of growth, religion and 
ethics are different. In the highest ends they come to- 
gether, and enter into every human pursuit and interest. 
A few of the simplest principles of religion and ethics, 
such as enter into every well-ordered private life, would 
put commerce, diplomacy, and the mutual relations of 
the governments of the world on a basis of peaceful 
security. Science, technical progress, with knowledge 
and skill in the management of men and nations, are all 
of no avail, if the simplest virtues be absent. When 
in the families, schools, and churches of the world a 
generation has been trained to tell the truth, to respect 
the rights of others, to take no advantage that is not 
fairly won, and claim no reward that has not been hon- 
estly earned, the causes of war will have vanished and 
the nations will have come into relations of mutual 
helpfulness such as go to the making of all peaceful and 
harmonious communities. 


Some Liars we Have Known. 


Some of the best men and women we have ever known 
were egregious liars. They were not malicious liars. 
They never intended to do harm by their inaccurate 
and false statements, although sometimes unwittingly 
they did as much harm as if they had been prompted by 
malice aforethought. On the other hand, some of the 
worst men and women we ever knew were truth-tellers. 
Some of them were loose livers, and some were hard- 
hearted sinners who devoured widows’ houses and for 
a pretence made long prayers. Others were designing 
speculators who always told the truth because it served 
their purpose, but who, metaphorically speaking, cut their 
neighbors’ throats without compuction. 

What is a lie? The common and general definition 
would be ‘‘a false statement.’ ‘To make it a little more 
particular, one would say, a false statement made with 
intent to deceive. But, as this might be only what is 
called a ‘‘white lie,’ a further qualification would be 
that it was also intended to cover wrong-doing, or to 
inflict harm upon the peace, reputation, person, or 
property of some one else. It would appear from this 
definition that a falsehood is not a simple thing. Liars 
are of many kinds. They range all the way from those 
who simply do not tell the truth, although they are 
innocent of deception, to those who tell untruths with 
intent to deceive and to do harm. We might add a 
class not commonly included aniong liars, but one that 
is capable of working endless mischief. ‘Their state- 
ments are carefully made, are strictly accurate, but are 
so adapted to the time, the place, and the person ad- 
dressed that it is certain that they will be misunder- 
stood, misapplied, and do all the awful work that other 
people accomplish by falsehoods. ‘This kind is Satanic, 
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If they are Catholics, » 


- Mayn. 


truth that was unpleasant and magnified out of por- 


‘is worthy of special consideration. 
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and shows rare intellectual power with total absence ¢ 
of moral sensibility. wy 
There are innocent liars, but there are no harmless s 
liars. Telling the truth is a fine art which can be at- 
tained only by constant toil, study, and discipline. It 
is the rare and fine accomplishment of a lady or gentle- 
To see things as they are, describe them as they | 
are seen, and to convey to the listener the impression | 
first made upon the mind of the observer, implies good § 
powers of observation and conscious discipline of the 
reflective powers and the powers by which we re-collect { 
and re-present the images thrown upon our minds. 
Such truth-telling is native to some: to others it is so 
foreign that it can be attained to only by patient en- 
deavor. In the ordinary talk of the reception, where, 
according to Dr. Holmes, the programme is “‘gabble, | 
gobble, git,” it makes little difference whether the gab- 
ble is truthful or not, because it seldom touches matters s 
of serious import. But, if it does touch them, care- 
lessly untruthful statements may set in motion lies that 
will ruin reputations and work endless mischief. After 
Mr. Froude had written history which was not generally 
accepted as truthful, some enemy coined the word } 
‘‘froudacity’”’- to describe the kinds of reckless state- 
ments made by people who distort the truth because 
their own prejudices, and not the facts in the case, serve 
them for tests of accuracy. 
We said that some of the best people we have ever - 
known were liars. Some of them said untruthful things 
to please their friends. They not only suppressed the 


portion the truth which was pleasant, but they invented | 
pleasant things to say in order to comfort, to soothe, 
or to encourage their friends. But, in a worse sense than | 
this, some good people are continually guilty of falsehood. 
A good man or woman, who takes a one-sided view of / 
any reform and thinks that every one who opposes must : 
have an evil mind, will invent the most astonishing 9 
falsehoods concerning people who are only half bad. If 7 
they know that any one is guilty of wrong-doing of one 9 
kind, they often associate with it other varieties of crime 4 
and sin, and accuse the wrong-doer of breaking every * 
commandment in the decalogue. 

The worst liars are malicious liars. The next are the 
scheming and cheating rascals. Then come the people 4 
who lie for their own advancement. Then come those ‘ 
who make reckless, plausible statements because they ° 
sound well and please the public fancy; and so on up 
to the innocent and merely garrulous creatures who set 
their tongues running and go off and forget them. 


Bishop Vincent and Revivals. 


The public and particularized announcement by Bishop 
Vincent of Chautauqua fame, that he no longer ap- | 
proves of the ordinary revival and revival methods, 
Dr. Vincent is a if 
bishop in a church which has been notable for its re- | 
vival methods; in fact, a church that was founded upon 
and built up on this sort of preaching. But times change. || 
The simple old Methodist Church has become the wealth- 
iest organization in the United States of the kind, and |} 
its preachers occupy pulpits in the most magnificent || 
buildings owned by any sect. The preaching of White- 
field and Wesley is not often heard, either in the field 
or the pulpit. Yet the revival remains, and revival 
efforts, which used to be an annual affair, are still sporadic } 
not only with the Methodists, but with half a dozen other 
church organizations. The camp-meeting, in some cases ) 
greatly modified, is still a feature of religious effort. |) 
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Two hundred or three hundred converts are not ex- 


- ceptional, and it is the census of these converts that 


has brought about the conviction expressed by Bishop 


_ Vincent, that an appeal to the emotions, under ex- 


_ able investigation of the whole subject. 


citement, is productive of much harm, and only occa- 
sionally ends in a transference of character allegiance. 
_ Dr. Vincent is careful not to withdraw his approval of 
hearty, zealous, aggressive Christian effort: it is only 
from those emotional excitements, which he believes 
weaken moral character rather than strengthen it. His 
position is indorsed by a large part of the more rational 
clergy of his own church. Prof. Davenport, himself 


a Methodist preacher at the time of writing his book, 


two years ago, placed before the public a very remark- 
His conclusion 
was that the revival method has normally been one in 
which feeling is dominant, in mass and in control; that 


the great religious revivals have been intensely emo- 


_ tional; and that the best of them have been saved from 


for the better. 


“in the name. of Jehovah.”’ 


extreme excess only by the guidance of very strong and 
well-balanced minds, like Wesley and Edwards. He 
thinks that there have been many genuine changes of 
moral nature, and a most positive gain in social con- 
ditions under the influence of revival appeals; and that 
in a multitude of cases the change has been permanent 
He insists, however, that any careful 
observer of social phenomena must find substantial 
evidence of great danger of excesses of excitement, of 
sterile emotions, and of a certainty of reaction to moral 
feebleness. He insists farther that in many, if not in 
most, cases there has been lacking any true apprehen- 
sion of sin and any real volitional action toward a higher 
life. Fear has been the motive power, and professional 
revivalists have not stinted themselves at all in their 
use of very questionable methods to secure converts. 

The revival method is not the method employed by 
Jesus himself, and on this we cannot too strongly insist. 
Jesus led his disciples about the fields, preaching about 
the grass and the lilies. His parables were sane and 
Simple narratives. The more one studies the gospel and 
the method of the great preacher, the more he feels 
that he is being led about by one of our modern scientists, 


investigating nature and finding God in brook and wood. 


Although he insisted that a man must be born again, 
it is evident from all his relations with men that he 
did not intend what has been in recent days demanded. 
He took his disciples as he found them, and he built 
upon their native character. We are more than glad 


that the days of Hammond and even of Mr. Moody— 


the days for stampeding a town in the name of religion— 
are passed. It is doubtful if Mr. Hammond would now 
be indorsed by the churches of any city in the United 
States, while riding a white horse up and down the street 
The tremendous sledge- 


hammer blows used by such men fell with equal power 


ke 
q 


arms of a pure motherhood and fatherhood. 


upon gentle women, tender children, and hardened 
-teprobates. The young were gathered into the churches 
through emotional displays that could not do  other- 
Wise than unsettle their moral natures. Bushnell 
pointed out the better way in that marvellous book 
entitled ‘‘Christian Nurture.’ He insisted that a child 
Should be so brought up that he should recognize him- 
self as a Christian from the outset, ‘‘and never know 
himself as being otherwise.’’ Davenport urges that the 
child ‘‘is born from above when he is born into this world,”’ 
if he be begotten as he should be, and received into the 
‘‘A sound 
family religion furnishes the only sufficient basis for 
healthy evangelism.” Edward Everett Hale has said 
that the child who is early taught that he is God’s child, 
that he may live and move and have his being in God, 
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and that he has therefore infinite strength at hand for 
the conquering of any difficulty, will take life more 
easily, and probably will make more of it than one who 
is told that he is born the child of wrath and wholly 
incapable of good. ‘‘Christian nurture and not revival 
rupture,’ is Davenport’s maxim, and a good one. Drum- 
mond urges that we should never deal with a man in 
such a way as to lead him to ‘‘forget the surpassing 
dignity of the human soul,’ for its own sake and for its 
God-like elements; and this is an axiom never to be 
forgotten. As the revival goes, it does not mark a lapse 
in Christian effort, but an increased realization of the 
essential unity between God and man. 

' Naturally and instinctively we have slipped from a 
general consideration of the question into a specific 
consideration of the damage done by moral excitement 
to children. There are children of all ages, and the 
damage is not limited to the first few years of existence. 
The law of a right life is temperance in all things—self- 
government: only on that road is health or wealth. 
Yet we have placed the emphasis where it belongs. 
Home cannot turn over its functions to the school or 
to the church. The father cannot demit his duties in 
favor of the revivalist, neither can the sincere pastor. 
We must make more of the family, and its unit must be 
protected from extraneous influences. A man who speaks 
in the name of God, even if honest, is not superior to 
the parent, who is divinely appointed to train up the 
child the way he should go. 


— 


Current Copics. 


A LABOR struggle that promised to cause serious in- 
convenience to the complicated commercial structure 
of the country began in good earnest at the opening 
of the week, when the strike of telegraph operators, 
which had begun in the Middle West and South four 
days earlier, extended to New York. Before midnight 
on Monday the union telegraph operators in the me- 
tropolis had abandoned their keys, and the activities 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company and the 
Postal ‘Telegraph Company were either materially 
hampered or else completely suspended. In addition, 
the system of leased wires that transmitted the news 
of the world to the papers comprised in the organiza- 
tion of the Associated Press was partly paralyzed by 
the refusal of the operators to do their work. The 
indications were that the struggle would be protracted, 
and that it would ultimately affect the entire republic; 
but it was believed that a total suspension of the tele- 
graphic business of the country was beyond the limits 
of probability. 

Pd 

Four of the greatest military powers in the world,— 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and Germany,— 
it was announced at The Hague on August 10, have 
definitely agreed upon a scheme for the establishment 
of a permanent court of arbitration, to be called the 
International Court of Justice. The joint plan pro- 
vides for the organization, the jurisdiction, and the 
procedure of the court. Three of four methods were 
suggested by the American delegates for the compo- 
sition of the new body. This phase of the question, 
however, is yet open. Although several of the minor 
powers represented at the conference have not indicated 
their adhesion to the plan for the establishment of the 
proposed tribunal, it is believed that such an institution 
will be realized without their approval, or possibly in- 
the face of their active opposition. It is conceded at The 
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Hague that the International Court of Justice is an 
assured fact of the immediate future. 


& 


A VIOLENT outbreak of feeling against the police 
confronted the British government with a serious prob- 
lem in Belfast, on last Monday, when the disorders which 
had been going on for two or three days culminated in 
what the newspaper correspondents in the Irish city 
characterized as a ‘‘pitched battle’’ between the mob 
and the police, re-enforced by a considerable body of 
mounted troops, which had been concentrated on the 
scene of the disturbances for the preceding fortnight. 
The fighting was precipitated by attempts to interfere 
with the activities of the constabulary in the performance 
of their duties. As is always the case in disturbances 
in Ireland, and especially in Belfast, the cry of ‘‘Death 
to the bloody Saxons” furnished the keynote to the 
popular temper, and the rioters attacked the police and 
troopers with the traditional fury. At midnight on“ 
Monday, after a series of clashes, in the course of which 
bayonet charges were made, the authorities were in 
partial control of the situation; but the guarantees that 
Belfast had been permanently quieted were lacking. 


a 


THE campaign of colonization which the Canadian 
government is conducting in the United States and 
Europe is bearing fruit in the form of a heavy influx 
of highly desirable immigrants to the farmlands of the 
two newly organized provinces and of other parts of 
the dominion. The efforts of the Canadian colonizers 
appear to have been directed at the American farmers 
with a degree of success which has caused some appre- 
hension at Washington. Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell 
University, who arrived at Winnipeg, Man., recently, 
is making a careful study of the situation in the province, 
with a view to ascertaining the exact nature of the attrac- 
tions that are being offered to Americans there. Mr. 
Jenks, who is a member of the United States Immi- 
gration Commission and is regarded as a personal friend 
of President Roosevelt, will probably submit a compre- 
hensive report on the results of his investigation to the 
President. In the mean while the drain of American 
brawn to Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba goes 
on in increasing volume. 


Js 


A SITUATION of increasing seriousness is confronting 

the allied forces of France and Spain in their efforts to 
introduce order in the seaport towns in Morocco. On 
Sunday the French were holding by force of arms, and 
_ against the continued attacks of Moorish rebels, the 
positions at Casablanca which they had seized more 
than a week earlier, after they had shelled the Moorish 
quarter of the town. In the mean while Europeans 
and Jews were fleeing by the shipload from Saffi, Mazagan, 
Rabat, and Teutan, in all of which ports the menace 
of fanatical bands had been pressing upon them. At 
Fez, the sultan, apparently unable to do anything to 
quell the storm, was assuring the powers of his profound 
desire to safeguard the lives and property of foreigners. 
It was evident that the rebellion, fomented by Moslem 
zealots, was growing in intensity and in scope. Paris 
and Madrid heard of attacks upon Europeans and of 
threats against their lives in all parts of the sultanate. 
The outbreak of a ‘‘Holy War’’ was a fact. 


& 


A DOCUMENY that is significantly suggestive of the 
methods of European chancelleries when they have to 


ste 
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deal with territories in process of ‘‘pacification,’ was 


issued recently by the Japanese Residency-General — 
Under the title of ‘‘Administrative Reforms 


of Korea. di 
in Korea,” a statistical and descriptive pamphlet bear- 


ing the imprint of the Japanese government sets forth 


for foreign and domestic consumption an imposing 
series of statements designed to show the effectiveness 
of Japanese rule in ‘‘The Land of the Morning Calm,” 
and incidentally to indicate in convincing fashion the 
crying need for enlightened foreign aid in the re- 
organization of the country. The publication of the 
pamphlet was followed in a few days by a despatch, 
printed in the American newspapers of last Monday, 
which gives an account of the sentencing to death or 
imprisonment for life of the three Korean delegates who 
appeared at The Hague just before the recent coup- 
d'état at Seoul, to plead the cause of their country’s 


independence. 
st 


“Tue force of the anti-clerical campaign in Italy has 
been demonstrated in the- past month by a series of 
attacks by mobs and individuals, upon priestly persons 
and clerical properties. Some analysis of the tempters 
of a considerable portion of the Italian people in its 
relations with the Church have gone so far as to say 
that no.man in clerical dress is free from insult or injury 
in the streets of any city of Italy. A feature of the 
agitation is the comparative immunity of the rural 
pastors from hostile treatment, and the frequency of 
attacks upon wearers of the priestly robes in the centres 
of population. The preponderance of socialist senti- 
ment in the centres of industry is believed to be re- 
sponsible for the contrast to some extent; but there is 
excellent reason to believe that the acts of violence 
upon priests, which have been recorded throughout 
Italian cities, are not the work solely of unbelievers, 
to whom the soutane is the traditional emblem of tyranny 
and the inevitable object of hate. 


Brevities, 


‘‘Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? ‘There is 
more hope of a fool than of him.” . 


This is midwinter south of the equator, and the season 
corresponding to our Christmas has already passed. 


The word ‘‘quite” seems to be hopelessly degraded. 
We say ‘“‘quite good’”—1.e., ‘‘wholly good”—when we 
mean that a thing is not very good. 


In any city of a million people, any cult of any kind; 
from the worst to the best, may draw together adherents 


enough to make in numbers a respectable showing. ~ | 


If everybody spoke the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth for just one day, human society 
would be temporarily disbanded. The day of judg- 
ment would have come. 


Pragmatism is a system of philosophy. So is common 
sense. And philosophy seems to be the result of an at- 
tempt to exhibit the dictates of common sense and 
common experience in an orderly fashion. 


We once asked a Baptist deacon what he thought about 
the inspiration of the Bible. He had been a ship-builder, 
and he was a Yankee. He therefore answered one ques- 
tion by asking another. 


building, why the keel didn’t rot?” 


on by “Did you ever wonder,” he 
said, ‘‘if the ark was a hundred and twenty years in | 
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An explanation in a Baptist paper of Joshua’s miracle 
wrought upon the sun reminds us of a conundrum,— 
‘Why do married men live longer than bachelors?”’ 
The answer given is, ‘‘They don’t: it only seems so.” 
This writer says, ‘‘The sun reaching mid-heaven seemed 
to stay there for the most of the afternoon.” 


Letters to the Gditor, 


The Creeks in Indian Territory. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— : 


The Methodists have been holding their annual con- 
refence at this place, with more than 150 ministers, many 
of them educated full-bloods, in attendance, while only a 
few miles south, at the Old Hickory Stamp ground, 
Chitto Harjo, or Crazy Snake as he is called by the whites, 
has gathered the irreconcilable part of .the full-bloods 
together, and is making a desperate effort to hold them 
fast in the faith of their fathers. 

It recalls to mind the incident described in the 
18th chapter of the 1st book of Kings, where the priests 
of Baal made their last desperate effort to maintain the su- 
premacyoftheir god. The Creek, or Muskogee, Indians are 
of Aztec origin, and the religion of the unconverted por- 
tion of the full-bloods is that of Mexico in the days of the 
_Montezumas. Inthe teocallis, or pyramidaltemple, stand- 
ing on the bank of a small lake, or pond, at Old Hickory, 
the rites and ceremonies instituted by Queatgalacoatl, 
the Toltec and Aztec law-giver in the dim dawn of Aztec 
history, are yet performed, and Chitto Harjo, the high 
priest, medicine man, or Snake Woman, combines in his 
own person both sacerdotal and temporal authority. In 
the Holy of holies of the temple, where none dare seek 
admission except the priests, are preserved the records 
and laws of the tribe. These were brought up out of 
Mexico by the ancestors of the Creeks, who upon the death 
of Montezuma and the subsequent destruction of their 
capital city fled northward and entered upon self-im- 
posed exile. 

These records and commandments, or laws, consist 
-of gorgeously-colored hieroglyphics, inscribed on white 
shells strung together on copper wire and on rolls of pre- 
pared deerskin. Their age antedates history, but the 
Creeks have a tradition that they are the work of their 
great law-giver, Queatgacoatl himself. There can be but 
one outcome from the struggle, and while civilization 
will be advanced, and humanity gain much by the sub- 
stitution of the true for the false, yet there is something 
pathetic in the dying out and blotting from the earth 
of an old religion, which has blazed the trail for countless 
generations to the Land of the Hereafter and soothed the 
dying moments of untold millions. 

The Creek part of the Indian Territory has been en- 
dowed by the Creator with great natural advantages. 
No wonder they dislike to open it up to the pale-face 
exploitation. It will, they realize, be impossible for them 
to make head against the oncoming rush of white men. 
Aug. 8, 1907, the restrictions on the sale of Indian land 
expire according to treaty, and a few years will then 
_ suffice to reduce to tenants the present Indian landholders. 
The country tempts the pale-face. It possesses a superb 
climate and a fertile soil, and the bowels of the earth are 
rich in a varied assortment of mineral. 

Oil and gas have been found in abundance. ‘The coal, 
asphalt, lead, zinc, copper supply is almost inexhaustible 
and almost beyond the bounds of credence. The whites 
will possess the land. Already they have looked upon it 
and pronounced it good. The Indian is not a good business 
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man, and he will realize but little for the relinquishment 
of all this wealth. If he realizes a few dollars per acre, 
he will be satisfied, and his money, when he has any, 
generally goes for the gratification of the basest and most 
degraded passions. It is a question in ethics and morals 
still unanswered and undecided, ‘‘Is it wrong to cheat 
an Indian?” Some good Christian answer this question 
by means of a personal letter, and greatly oblige 


OOGALAH PYLE. 
OKMULGEE, IND. TER. 


Question and Answer. 


BY KESLIE PINCKNEY HILL. 


This morning as I wandered to the hills 
To breathe the sweets of June my heart was sad 
And hope was dim within me; for all night 
Sharp thoughts had robbed my pillow of its rest 
And watered it with tears. ‘‘God,’’ I had cried, 
“Ts there no balm indeed, no Gilead ? 
Must we be ever weakened by a fear 
Of millions more than we, who gird us round 
Like craving wolves about a timid prey, 
And our swart countenances symbolize 
The darkened souls within? Must man still war 
On man, and give his spirit up to hate, 
And shut away the love-light from his mind, 
And never heed that call to brotherhood 
Sung through the pleadings of the Prince of Peace? 
Deliver us, O God; show us the way.” 
But through the watches of the weary night 
No answer came; and morning lifted up 
Her curtains from the East for me in vain. 
But there upon the hillside where I sat, 
And mused in the first rays of the Orient sun, 
What found I? Honeysuckles redolent 
That grew beside the canker bloom, and phlox 
In clusters springing up with common grass, 
And curling ferns rejoicing to unfold 
In that same company, primroses bending 
-In the warm breeze above poor worms and ants, 
And many other flowers which I knew not, 
In sweet profusion down the brightening glen, 
Yielding their treasures to the swarming bees; 
And over all, in waxy-shining green, 
Stood the stark oak upon whose roots I sat, 
Vocal with twittering of the happy birds, 
Drawing its ponderous strength from the same soil 
And the same sun that nourished all the rest. 
Then came the revelation, and I heard 
“The still small voice” in tenderest rebuke 
Of my night-brooding infidelity: 
“Child of a troubled people, stay thy grief, 
And lift thine eyes up to the perfect blue 
Of these clear skies; for they were meant for thee. 
Nature repeats her myriads of forms 
To be thy best instructors, heralding 
One lesson through the cycles of the years, 
And pours the sunlight down that thou mayst see 
The great oak and the bird, the flower, the weed, 
And the poor worm in one society. 
And dost thou dream that man can be exempt 
From Nature’s law that makes all one? Ah, no! 
It binds him none the less, but more and more: 
He is its efflorescence and its end. 
In vain he flaunts his differences, in vain 
Makes war upon his kind: the eternal truth 
Is more than he, and all are brothers still, 
All linked in one communion by the earth 
With everything that grows or creeps or flies. 
The slain is still the brother of the slayer, 
And that same blood that spends the life of one 
Draws from the life of all: if man knew this, 
Redemption were assured. Fret not thyself 
Because of civic wrong or racial spite; 
But see about thee here a work defined 
That God may yet accept from lowly hands: 
‘Thine be the prophet’s privilege to bear, 
And thine the prophet’s warning—though it sound 
Not far beyond the wilderness—till men 
Shall see new meaning in that ancient cry,— 
‘Look to the hills: from thence will come our help’” 
Manassas, Va. 
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The Book-worms. 


Ho, thou, through dim folio fondly mining, 
We near the end. 

A moment in thy sleeping and thy dining 
Arrest thee, friend! 


Only a little way art thou behind me, 
But in my place 

The world has grown so thin that now I find nx 
Close upon space. 


Is it some larger leaf than we have burrowed, 
In tinct and pale 

And blazon of the title-page we furrowed 
With sinuous trail? 


Is it the answer to some wild of dreaming 
Before me there? F 

Some airy lift, some hint of boundless gleaming, 
Which way I fare? 


Life! and, beyond, outlook of glorious weather,— 
Wide wanderings! 
Ho, friend, bestir thee in thy fragrant leather! 
T feel my wings. 
—Harriet Prescott Spoffard, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


os Of Picnics. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


Picnic,—the word is like a Knell. 

But that is because it is damaged by all sorts of evil 
and unhappy associations. We think of excursions by 
sea and land, with crowds of people; we think of brass 
bands and untidy groves, and public means that public 
manners breed; or of Sunday-school and orphan pic- 
nics, when with aching limbs and thankful hearts we 
return at night with the same number of sound heads 
that we set out with in the morning. Of all this will 
we nothing; for it is these observances, virtuous and 
otherwise, that have brought a beautiful and gracious 
thing into disrepute. 

“It was ever the fault of our English nation,’ ob- 
served Falstaff, ‘‘if they have a good thing, to make it 
too common.” This has-been the case with picnics. 
They are a good thing, but too common. 

All the same it smacks of Paradise to be eating in the 
open air under the right conditions. This statement 
may be thought too vague, and analogous to the view of 
a lad of whom a friendly visitor once inquired the state 
of his mother’s health. 

‘“‘She’s well,’ he replied, ‘‘under the circumstances.” 

‘‘What are the circumstances?” asked the visitor. 

‘‘She’s sick,”’ answered the boy. 

Thus it may seem to the ignorant that, as we are all 
sick, and suffering from the penalty of Adam, it is folly 
to expect anything paradisical, except perhaps from 
Sweeping rooms by divine laws and that sort of thing. 
Never was there a greater mistake. It is part of our 
fall that we have so many rooms to sweep, and are 
bothered with so many things. Adam and Eve may 
have sought leafy coverts for the night, where, couched 
on lavender and fragrant herbs, they could dream in the 
dim delicious darkness, away from the too poignant 
loveliness of moon and stars; but never did they take a 
meal indoors,—never. The rain of Eden, like that of 
Marly, did not wet; and, if it did, there was no danger of 
spoiling their clothes, about which we make such an 
~ ado. 

No: life to them was a perpetual, glorified picnic 
till they ate the fatal apple, and were seized with the 
mania for owning things. After that Cain was born, 
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and they took their meals in a cave, and wore furs, and — 
caught colds in their heads when the weather changed. 

When Abraham entertained the angel unawares, did © 
he spread the banquet inthe tent? I trow not. Under — 
a tree did they feast, and, if Sarah had been allowed to ~ 
share the good viands with them in the soft shade of the . 
waving boughs, she might not have laughed in her heart 
at the counsels of God. Still there is no denying that 
Sarah’s disposition was somewhat soured. Hagar had 
certainly been trying, and before that she had been 
bandied about from one household to another under a 
misunderstanding, for which we cannot see that she was 
to blame, though she suffered rebuke, as did everybody 
except the real culprit. There is nothing so trying to the 
temper as constant visiting and being kept too closely 
within doors. 

No one need maintain that Phedrus, on that beautiful 
day when he talked with Socrates under the plane-tree, — 
did not have a honey cake and a bunch of grapes beneath 
his cloak, as well as the speech of Lysias. The two had 
waded in the shallow Ilissus to their destination, and 
after wading it is necessary to eat,—so necessary that, 
if there had been nothing on that day, Phedrus would 
have spoken of it, and been argued into a more spiritual 
frame of mind by Socrates. As it was, what glories of 
large and divine discourse have descended to us from 
that expedition ! 

And how was it at that fair banquet in the forest of 
Arden, so rudely interrupted by the impetuous Orlando? 
What gracious hospitality was dispensed, what courtesy 
was shown by the exiled Duke and his friends to the 
adventurer and the ancient serving-man! There was 
no distinction of classes: they all sat on the soft turf 
and fed side by side. This was the effect of the open 
air on those urbane spirits who fleeted time carelessly 
as they did in the golden world. Urbane they were, 
cultured, civilized, sentimental, and all but one among 
them agreed in their hearts with Touchstone’s assertion, 
that their life, in respect that it was not in the court, was 
tedious. How glad they all were to get back to the 
painted pomp and the flattering counsellors only their 
Creator knew! 

The-poetic Duke was not really the philosopher he 
thought himself, and was not even entirely humane. 
It irked him to kill the dappled deer for food; but, not- 
withstanding, he continued to eat venison. Jaques 
knew well what he was about when in the end he elected 
to stay in Arden with the convertite. That wicked 
gentleman had doubtless become a vegetarian, as he 
was a man who never did things by halves, and, as 
Jaques shared his frugal meals under the green tree 
of the forest, much might be learned from him in few 
words. For the others, they did nothing but talk and 
fall in love foolishly, and that sort of thing goes on better 
in houses. 

But after all we have been hedging. We have not as 
yet portrayed the conditions of a paradisical meal in 
the open air. It is not impossible even in this ‘“‘Piljian’s 
Projiss of a wale,” as John Bunyan and Mrs. Gamp 
regarded the world. ‘This is the unfailing recipe for the 
heavenly repast. 

First take your day. Any day will do that does not 
go to extremes; for, if it is warm, you can feast at one 
place at one hour, and, if it is cool, at another place at 
another hour. There are many hours in the day, and 
none of them without significance. 

Secondly, take your company. ‘This also is not diffi- 
cult. Almost any company will do, for eating in the 
open air softens asperities, soothes irritable nerves, and 
makes amicable that which would be at dagger’s drawing 
in a dining-room. It is of great importance to have 
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ngenial persons at a dinner party, otherwise it is 
iled. Out of doors we are all brothers. 


Mifference at all. 


_ Thirdly, take your feast,—and here it makes no 
Kverything tastes good in the open 
air, even bread pudding and pickled beets. If ice cold 
water from an adjacent spring is unattainable, there is 


a substitute to be found in cold coffee, which, out of 


tance. 


doors, is a drink fit for the gods. 

Under these conditions the joy of life will be full to 
the brim if two rules are strictly observed. TheseI 
have left till the last because of their supreme impor- 
They are :— 

ist. No one must urge any one else to look at the 
beauties of nature. : 
2d. Noone must try to be funny. 

Follow these directions, and we shall be inaugurated 
into a golden age,—a millennium,—where all the good 


are happy, and all the happy are good, and we can possess 
~ our souls in freedom and in peace. 


Eastward Bound. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


i 


Why give up an opportunity for a three months’ 
sojourn on the shore of a beautiful lake wooded with 
birch and cedar and maple, surrounded with picturesque 
hills and noble mountains, and enriched with the Shay- 
back camp memories of thirty years? why give up the joy 
of meeting camp friends and the exhilarating fun of 


frolicking with camp boys and girls, and the companion- 


ship of the venerable Homer in the early morning at 
the ‘‘Hermitage?’’ why give up the refreshing swim, the 
soft dip of the paddle, the rhythm of the oar, the ring 
of the axe, the anvil of the coppersmith, and the glorious 
society of the grand old army friend—a brigadier-general 
at that—with whom you have explored the great North- 
west and narrowly escaped being scalped a generation 
ago? Why give up all this for the shifting panorama 
and the perpetual dislocation and the luxurious dis- 
comforts of a three months’ trip to Europe? Certainly 
an explanation is due to the camp friends, to the squirrels 
that sniff around for the peanuts imported from the 
States for their benefit, and to those invisible iterations 
in our camp fun, the joyous echoes of the wooded hills. 
_ The only answer I have to give is to take from an 
official envelope my instructions from the Secretary of 
State, pointing out a certain official duty, and saying that 
to promote it ‘‘you are authorized to use your official 
and personal influence to secure as far as possible the 
adhesion of the governments of Sweden, Austria, and 
Spain, and of Prussia, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and any 
other European States not yet represented.’’ And, 


if this were not conclusive, I might produce a com- 


mission from the governor of the State of New York, 
based on a legislative act contemplating the spending 
of two millions of dollars for the sake of replacing one 


of the worst prisons of the world by one of the best. 


7" 


pe 


And the Empire State is not too proud to seek the 
experience of imperial Britain, imperial Russia, or 
democratic Switzerland, or republican France to know 
how best to spend the money. . 

' Somehow it seemed a courteous and necessary thing 
to go to camp in person and spend at least a week in 
early June explaining why the two of us—for the special 
passport reads ‘‘accompanied by his wife’’—could 
not stay any longer. Then there is the charm of sail- 
ing down the St. Lawrence from Montreal, as the prel- 
ude of an ocean trip, of stopping at Quebec, and of 
letting the noble river gently bear you to the heaving 
bosom of the hoary sea. 
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One who has crossed the ocean nineteen times and 
made several trips over the boisterous North Sea and 
upon the hysterical Mediterranean, and crossed and 
recrossed the choppy English channel, ought to know 
sowething about the detestable results of the beauti- 
ful motion of the glorious sea. The writer confesses 
his ignorance of many forms of physical suffering, but 
of the few with which he is personally acquainted none 
can equal the abominations of seasickness. Kind friends 
have suggested innumerable remedies. One of them 
was to invoke the aid of Christian Science. But I 
have never been able to read even a few pages of Mrs. 
Eddy’s book without feeling nausea of the brain, and 
what advantage is there in transferring the centre of 
nausea from one part of the system to another? Another 
remedy suggested with the endorsement of personal 
experience was to put a certain plaster on the pit of 
the stomach. But the writer has never had any trouble 
with the outside of that pit: somehow the difficulty 
has always been within, and, if local treatment is to be 
applied, why not go directly to the seat of the difficulty? 
This is precisely what the writer has done with the 
greatest success. We discovered a few voyages ago 
that an empty bottle could no more be made seasick 
than a dried codfish, and that, if he went aboard as 
transparent and as empty as a bottle, he might defy the 
elements, for there was nothing to be sick about. The 
plan involves a few days of sincere fasting with thorough 
internal bathing with no other agency than hot water. . 
Once on board of the steamer, the appetite is as keen 
as a razor, and the hungry passenger may be counted 
‘*Present’’ at every meal. 

Of course, such a remedy involves the practical recog- 
nition-of. the existence of matter and the possibility 
of pain, both ‘‘mortal errors’’ to the pious Christian 
Scientist; but, if there be no such thing as matter, there 
is something that very closely resembles it and which 
is as necessary to reality as mind is to thought. How 
the old philosophers did juggle with the word, and what 
wonderful progress modern science has made by ignoring 
the controversy altogether and proceeding to find out 
what are the attributes of this mystery and what it will do 
for us if we prayerfully proceed from mystery to reve- 
lation! And of all these revelations, what more re- 
markable than that thought may be flashed under the 
ocean bed, and from vessel to vessel on the ocean wave 
through the viewless air. Soon we adjust ourselves 
to these modern miracles, and they become common- 
places and necessities. of our daily life. But wireless 
telegraphy on the ocean still seems to belong to the 
realm of magic. No ship is in sight, but you hear the 
sputtering sparks in the Marconi room, and they bring 
and take friendly messages to ship or shore. On my 
last voyage a gentleman on board wished to inform his 
wife of his coming. When we were within two hundred 
miles of Newfoundland, he sent a ‘‘wireless’’ to New York. 
The address was not legibly written. The lady could not 
be found. When we were within two hundred miles 
of Nantucket, the message came back from the shore 
asking for better direction. It was resent; and, when 
we reached the dock at New York, the expectant and 
expected wife was on the wharf. If Marconi had lived a 
few centuries ago, they would have burned him to death 
for such wizardry. 

The Irish jaunting car may or may not be a scientific 
methed of transportation, and, if you want the latter 
in Dublin, you may take a tramway or an automobile; 
but the jaunting car is still the accepted national way 
of getting about. The hansom, now so familiar in New 
York, has never made its way in Ireland. I did not see 
a single one either in Cork or Dublin. The jaunting 
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car has this advantage, that four persons, two on each 
side and the driver, a fifth, in the middle, may be carried 
‘by one horse without throwing the weight on his back. 
I clung on for dear life as I flew about Dublin, half ex- 
pecting to go off at a tangent as we turned corners. 

In Dublin I had a chance to see at night the Irish 
International Exposition. It seemed small enough com- 
pared with St. Louis, but that was rather an advantage. 
Our international exhibitions have become hugely 
wearisome. That at Dublin was all the better for being 
compact, and all the better for being industrial rather 
than military. An American is reminded of the poverty 
of our national music when at the end of a string of 
national airs Yankee Doodle is selected as the best we 
have, and even that we cannot claim to be our own. 

Cork is a pleasant city. Its problem is the reverse 
of that of New York: it has suffered from a diminishing 
or stationary population. I had no opportunity to 
study the land question in Ireland or the condition of 
the extreme poor, which is said to be sad enough. 
Ireland has long been noted for good prisons and for 
good prison management, and in the new prison at 
Maryboro it maintains its reputation. 

Crossing to Wales by the new Fishguard route, I had 
a few hours at Cardiff, which is extending its univer- 
sity buildings, broadening its highway, and boasting 
of anew city hall. Then, turning to the south of England, 
it was like meeting old acquaintances to pass through 
Weymouth and Dorchester, and spend a night at Portland. 
Here is one of the finest sea views in England. 

In London the courtesies of the Home Office were 
promptly extended, and there was time to hunt up some 
parliamentary friends at Westminster, members of 
the Interparliamentary Group, who have done so much 
to develop a sentiment for international arbitration in 
Great Britain. The president of that group, when I 
first met him, ten years ago, was Sir Philip Stanhope, 
a leading Liberal in the House of Commons: within the 
last two years he has entered through right of succession 
into the House of Lords. Two days before my arrival 
in England two events had occurred of much impor- 
tance affecting the House of Lords.. One was the passage 
of the resolution of the House of Commons bearing on 
the reconstruction or abolition of that House: the other 
was the creation of a new group of Liberal peers. The 
Lord Chancellor had taken his “‘seat on the woolsack,’’ 
an hour before I reached Westminster, and Lord Wear- 
dale gave me another opportunity to listen to the pro- 
ceedings. They were not interesting to an outsider at 
that time,—the proceedings of public parliaments are 
seldom interesting,—and I was sorry that Lord Rose- 
bery, whom we met in the corridor, was not stirring 
things up on the floor. The Lords themselves are alive 
to the necessity of important reforms in their house, and 
Lord Rosebery is the chairman of a committee to help 
bring them about. Doubtless the agitation will end in 
the adoption of some such measure. No one seriously 
thinks that Great Britain will give up its ancient cham- 
ber, or even that it will correct at this time its most 
striking anomaly,—that’ of the representation of the 
bishops of a single ecclesiastical body in its councils. 
But, if England will have a hereditary revising body, the 
presence in it of such liberals as Lord Weardale and 
some of the new peers gives it a new dignity and im- 
portance. 

Among the several kind friends who greeted me in 
the House of Commons one was the recipient of special 
congratulations. The humble workingman, William 
Randall Cremer, after having received the Nobel prize 
for having done the most in one year for the cause of 
international peace, has now received the honor of 
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knighthood. The ‘‘Sir’’ in front of his name disturbs 
somewhat the simplicity of the association to his Amer- 


ican friends; but, if knighthood is still to flower on — 
English soil and to blossom into an order of actual — 
merit, who more worthy to give such an order signifi- — 


cance than the little English carpenter? 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


With Memories. 


BYeAl ks 


No place where she has been but is more fair, more sweet, 
Love’s roses blossomed always ’neath her gentle feet, 

Old homes and summer gardens watch for her again, 

While hearts, though brave with memories, are pierced with pain. 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


VII. LiserAt RELIGION IN HOLLAND. 


Part I. 


Holland is a small country. For this reason we are 
liable to think of it as of little importance. But, if we 
do, we are seriously mistaken. As related to the progress 
of civilization or the higher life of mankind, it is one of 
the very great countries of the world. Motley has done 
much to show us this in his ‘‘Rise of the Dutch Republic” 
and other writings. But even he has not told us all. 

What is the most important attainment of civilization? 
Not great literature or great art or great discoveries in 
science, valuable as all of these are. Certainly not 
powerful governments, with mighty armies and navies. 
Certainly not great material wealth. Far above any of 
these in importance rise civil and religious liberty. With- 
out liberty every other possession is worthless. With 
liberty every other good will come in time. Liberty 
creates men. Nothing else does. The condemnation of 
tyranny, especially spiritual tyranny, is that it destroys 
men. ‘The true test of the greatness of nations is not 
what they possess, but what they become. ‘Their true 
goal is the fullest and highest possible development of 
their people,—all their people. But the development of 
humanity in any complete way has never been possible, 
and never can be except under conditions of civil and 
religious freedom. 

Try the nations of the world by these tests and stan- 
dards, and where does Holland appear? At the front. 
I am not sure but that we should say in advance of every 
other nation. She has led Europe in liberty. Germany 
is not to be named with her. France follows her at a 
distance of three centuries. A large part of what France 
achieved for her people in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century Holland achieved for hers in the sixteenth. 
Not only was England two centuries behind her, but she 
was her pupil, learning from Holland many of the most 
important of those lessons of freedom which are now 
so highly prized by the English people. A century and 
a third ago the United States of America began her 
national career, with civil and religious freedom as her 
proudest boast. Where did she obtain them? Our 
eyes have long been blinded, but we are now beginning 
to see that it was from Holland far more than from Eng- 
land or any other country. Switzerland comes nearest of 
any nation to standing by Holland’s side as Europe’s 
pioneer land in political and soul liberty. But even 


Switzerland bought her liberty at a less heavy price than — } 


Holland had to pay. Nor did the destiny of civil and 
religious freedom in Europe depend to anything like so 
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great an extent upon’ the issue of Switzerland’s battle 
as ttpon that which Holland had to fight with Spain, 
whose monarch, Philip II., set out upon his long reign 
in league with the pope and armed with the terrible 
Inquisition to carry out the one fixed ‘purpose in his 
heart of crushing out Protestantism, first in Holland, 
then in England (whose queen, ‘‘bloody Mary,’ he had 
married), then in all Europe. It was indomitable, 
glorious little Protestant Holland, under the leadership 
of William of Orange, the greatest and noblest statesman 
of the sixteenth century, that defeated him, and thus 
saved the cause of civil and religious liberty in Europe, 
which was bound up with the fortunes of the Protestant 
movement. 

What is to be said concerning the origins of liberal 
religion in Holland? ‘Those origins go back far. Cer- 
tainly they far antedate Luther and Calvin. The liberal 
religious movement in the Netherlands may well be 
compared to a cord made up of three strands, or, perhaps 
better, to-a river formed from three smaller streams. 
These three strands or confluent streams are perhaps 
best known in history as Anabaptism, Unitarianism, and 
Evangelical Protestantism. Each of these is worthy of 
notice. 

The earliest of the three in time is Anabaptism. 

During the century in which Luther lived and the two 
preceding there were numerous traces in Holland and 
elsewhere of individual persons and of associations of 
persons, some of them retaining connection with the 
Roman Catholic Church, but generally showing a ten- 
dency to separation and independence, who disliked the 
Romish hierarchy and ecclesiastical system, who dis- 
trusted creeds and dogmas, who craved simplicity of 
worship and life and the privilege of thinking for them- 
selves, who, while they prized the Bible and made much 
of it, also listened reverently to the divine voice speaking 
in their own souls, who believed that the Church of Rome 
had wandered far away from the purity and spirituality 
of early Christianity, and whose aim was to get back to 
the simple religion of Christ and his first followers. ‘These 
diverse heretical men, associations, and communities 
appear under different names. 

One name that attained much prominence in Holland 
in the fourteenth century was the ‘‘Brothers of the 
Common Life.’ Societies or churches of these brothers 
became numerous. They were marked by piety, sim- 
plicity, spirituality, and by the great attention which 
they paid to education, establishing and maintaining 
schools wherever they went, so that under their influence 
as early as the fifteenth century illiteracy was greatly 
reduced among the Dutch people. Thomas a Kempis, 
the author of the famous ‘‘Imitation of Christ,’ was a 
member of this community. But the name that comes 
into much greater historical prominence in this connec- 
tion than any other is ‘‘Anabaptist,’’ a designation which 
grew out of the fact that those to whom it was applied 
practised only adult baptism. 

Anabaptists appeared in nearly all parts of Europe. 
They developed very diverse tendencies under the wide- 
spread breaking up of the old order and the awakening 
everywhere of new thought. Some of them went off into 
wild religious and social fanaticisms, pretending to new 
and miraculous revelations, proclaiming the immediate 
second coming of Christ and the end of the present world, 
practising community of goods, summoning princes to 
join them on penalty of losing their temporal power, and 
in the city of Munster adopting the practice of polyg- 
amy. These fanaticisms gave the whole Anabaptist 
movement a bad name, creating a prejudice against it 
which the historical scholarship of our age is only now 
clearing away. As a fact, the great majority of the 
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Anabaptists of Holland and of Europe generally were 
not fanatics, but sincere, sober, high-minded men and 
women, whose moral character was exceptionally ex- 
emplary, and whose aim was to promote a more pure, 
personal, and vital religion than that which generally 
prevailed around them. To some degree they were the 
Puritans of their time. To some degree they were mystics 
and quietists. They opposed war, they condemned 
capital punishment, they refused to use oaths. They 
would have nothing to do with State churches, their 
worship was simple, they were congregational in their 
church government, and they believed profoundly in 
personal religion. Many of them held to the doctrine 
of the ‘‘inward light.’? Among some of them there was 
a tendency to Unitarianism, as we shall see later. In 
the practice of religious toleration they were far ahead 
of their age. The liberty of thought and conscience 
which they claimed for themselves they felt bound to 
grant to others. 

These early Anabaptists, under the severe persecution 
to which they were subjected, first by the Roman Catho- 
lics and later by the Lutheran and Calvinistic churches, 
were nearly crushed out. But they had not lived in 
vain. ‘They had done much to prepare the way for the 
great Protestant Reformation, and, when it came, they 
formed one of the best elements in it; and they left behind 
them their spirit, in some measure, in the Mennonites 
of Holland and Germany, who sprang from them, and in 
the Friends or Quakers of England and America, who are 
their spiritual children, while to the modern Baptists, 
who are their descendants, they have left at least their 
congregational form of church government and their 
strong love of freedom. 

The Anabaptists should not be called Unitarians, 
and yet it is certain that much Unitarian belief developed 
among them. Historic evidence of this appears in many 
quarters. For example, we find David Joris, an Ana- 
baptist preacher, born in Delft in 1501, declaring that 
there is but ‘‘one God, sole and indivisible,’ and that 
“it is contrary to the operation of God throughout creation 
to admit three persons, or that the three make but one 
as taught in the Athanasian Creed.’’ In the Anabaptist 
church in Emden we find a teacher named Adam Pastor, 
who is excommunicated for his anti-trinitarian opinions. 
In 1551 we find a surgeon named George van Paris, a 
Dutch Anabaptist, who has gone to London, burned at 
Smithfield for his heresy of denying the doctrine of the 
Trinity. There are many other similar historic records. 
Says Prof. Bonet-Maury, one of the highest authorities 
on this subject, ‘‘The Anabaptists had many features of 
concurrence with Unitarians.’’ Both ‘‘placed the word 
of God above human tradition as represented by the 
Papacy.’’ Both ‘‘contemplated a radical reform of 
the Church, and would have suppressed every rite or 
dogma not expressly set forth in the Bible.’’ Both had 
the same ‘‘antipathy for metaphysical discussion” and 
the same ‘‘predilection for moral and practical questions.” 
To both ‘‘what makes a Christian is his life, not his 
dogma.” ‘‘Most of the Anabaptists denied, in common 
with Unitarians, the orthodox dogma of the Incarna- 
tion,” though some remained Trinitarians. 

Unitarian thought arose in other quarters besides 
among the Anabaptists. Some came from sources out- 
side of Holland. ‘The writings of such pioneers of Uni- 
tarianism as Michael Servetus, the Spaniard, whom Calvin 
burned at Geneva, and Faustus Socinus of Italy, from 
whom the Socinian movement took its name, came to 
Holland and were eagerly read by many. 

Mention also should be made of Erasmus, the great 
Dutch ‘‘Humanist,’’ the most distinguished scholar of 
the Reformation. Erasmus was widely regarded as an 
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anti-trinitarian, and as such was subjected to much 
distrust and hatred. What his belief really was it is 
impossible to tell. He avows himself a Trinitarian, 
yet it cannot be denied that some of his writings strongly 
support the Unitarian position, and were understood so 
to do. Certainly he was a great liberalizing influence. 
He promoted learning, he advocated the widest spirit of 
inquiry and the fullest religious toleration; and his 
Greek New Testament did more than any other book to 
give the Protestant Reformation standing among the 
scholars of Christendom. 

Holland is so near to Germany and Switzerland, and 
her relations with both countries in the sixteenth century 
were so intimate, that the great movements of religious 
reform which sprung up there under the leadership of 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin were of course felt im- 
mediately and powerfully by the Dutch people. These 
movements were less radical than those of the Anabaptists 
and the Unitarians, but they were a great advance upon 
Roman Catholicism. Probably, indeed, they went as 
far in the direction of liberty and reason as any movement 
of reform in that age could go and carry with it any large 
and solid body of people. 

Luther’s influence was felt first. An intelligent and 
liberty-loving people like the Hollanders could not fail 
to be strongly moved by his thought and his daring. 
It soon became plain not only that Holland was likely 
to become Protestant, but that the form of its Protes- 
tantism would probably be Lutheran. But, later, the 
thought of Zwingli came in from Switzerland, and many 
sided with him in the matters on which he differed from 
Iuther. A little later still Calvin’s writings made their 
appearances, with their powerful logic and their sharper 
antagonism to Rome. ‘These won their way over both 
Luther and Zwingli, and in a few years Calvinism, or 
what came to be known as the Reformed Protestant 
faith, was accepted by the majority of the people of 
Holland. 

This was the faith of William of Orange and of most 
of those who fought that long and terrible war of forty- 
one years, and then (after a time) of twenty-seven years 
more, against Spain and Rome, which made Holland a 
free and Protestant nation. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Concerning Sermons on Shakespeare. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROLFE, LITT.D. 


Since my comments on ‘‘Shakespeare and Shylock” 
appeared in the Register of May 30, I have received 
several letters from clergymen and others, asking where 
the sermons of Canon Ainger and Bishop Stubbs from 
which I quoted can be found in print. Partly to save 
myself the trouble of replying by letter to possible 
further inquiries, but more because I think that many 
readers of the Register may be glad to know about the 
book from which I took the quotations, let me say that 
it was ‘‘Shakespeare Sermons, preached in the Collegi- 
ate Church of Stratford-on-Avon,” edited by Rev. 
George Arbuthnot, vicar of the parish, and published 
by the Longmans (London and New York, 1900) and 
sold for a dollar. 

Besides the two sermons mentioned above, it contains 
six others preached at Stratford on the Sunday nearest 
to April 23: ‘‘The Use of Works of Fiction,’ by Bishop 
Browne of Bristol; ‘‘Shakespeare, the Prophet,” by 
Rev. R. S. De C. Laffan, for eleven years head-master 
of the Stratford Grammar School, and more recently 
rector of St Stephen’s, Walbrook, London; ‘‘The Man 
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and the Poet,” by Rev. A. Nicholson, D.D., vicar of — | 


St. Alban’s, Leamington, who demolished Donnelly’s 


“Great Cryptogram” by a capital reductio ad absurdum, ; 
using Donnelly’s own ‘‘cipher,” strictly according to | 
Donnelly’s own figuring, to find in the folio of 1623 _ 


Shakespeare’s declaration that he, and not Bacon, 


‘“writ these plays”; ‘‘A Poet’s Inspiration” and ‘‘Poet | 


and Historian,’ two sermons by Dr. Arbuthnot; and 
‘Shakespeare, the Man and the Poet,” by Dean F. W. 
Farrar of Canterbury. 


These are all the sermons of the kind, preached be- | 


tween 1893 and 1900 inclusive, that the editor was able 
to get permission to print. Those delivered in 1895 
and 1898 could not be obtained. Two were preached 
in 1899 and two in 1900, the sermons in the morning 


by Stubbs and Farrar being followed at the evening — 


service by Dr. Arbuthnot’s shorter discourses. 

A sermon by Bishop Charles Wordsworth, in April, 
1864, at the tercentenary festival in commemoration of 
the birth of Shakespeare, is appended to the third (1880) 
edition of the bishop’s well-known ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Knowledge and Use of the Bible,’’—the best of several 
books on the subject, though the author occasionally 
sees more definite references to the peculiar tenets of the 
Anglican Church in Shakespeare’s Biblical allusions 
than some of us would discover. Sometimes, moreover, 
his ‘‘parallelisms” between the Bible and Shakespeare 
are as dubious as many of those between Bacon and 
Shakespeare pointed out by the heretics who deny that 
Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare; 
assumption that Hamlet’s ‘‘I will speak daggers” was 
suggested by Psalm lix. 7: ‘‘Swords are in their lips.” 

Two or three other collections of sermons about Shakes- 
peare (I forget the names of the authors, were printed 
in this country and in England ten or more years ago, 
but were not particularly noteworthy. In Rev. Dr. 
John Morison’s ‘‘The Great Poets as Moral Teachers” 
(published by the Harpers twenty-five or more years 
ago, but perhaps now out of print) the chapter on 
Shakespeare, if not originally a sermon, was as good 
as one. 
treasured copy of the book has disappeared from my 
library. 

In my former communication I might have quoted 
as pertinent matter from the other sermons in Dr. 
Arbuthnot’s book as from Ainger and Stubbs. Bishop 
Browne, like them, lays stress on the peculiar value of 
Shakespeare’s moral and religious teaching because 
he was a dramatist, and ‘‘preaches to us, prophesies 
to us, of life.” As Bishop Stubbs says (though I did 
not quote that passage), and emphasizes it as the editor’s 
Italics indicate: ‘‘He gives us a man to know instead of 
a proverb. It is through words made flesh that he teaches 
tis.” 

Bishop Browne says: ‘‘We all of us know the power 
of Shakespeare’s characters in our own thoughts. We 
know the noble man, the lovable woman; we know the 
ignoble, the hateful. He does not describe them to us, 
he makes them speak. We hear them; we see them i 
we know them; we feel their influence. ‘The dramatic 
form gives added force to the intrinsic power. ‘To be 
something like this one, to bear no resemblance to that, 
is an aim worthy of any man, of any woman. And the 
secret of his power to teach us and guide us thus is 
mainly this, that his creations are true to nature.” 

In closing his discourse he says: ‘‘It would be easy 
to use inflated language, on an occasion so remarkable 
as this commemoration, in his own home, in his own 
church, in presence of his ashes, of one who reigns su- 
preme in the world of European language. But this 
we may say in quietness and confidence, speaking to 


as, for instance, the - 


I cannot refer to it more definitely here, as my 
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those who know and love him so well, that, so long as the 


_ world shall love to think of all things pure and fair, 


so long will this day be kept here as we now keep it, 


the heart of man, with intuitive knowledge! 


with rejoicing for the treasure-house full of treasures 
which he has bequeathed to us, with thankfulness to 
Almighty God for this his so great gift.” 

Rev. Mr. Laffan,in dealing with Shakespeare as a 
“prophet,” dwells at considerable length on two char- 
acters taken from ‘‘the play [‘‘2 Henry IV.”] which 
forms the central point of the year’s celebration” (in 
the Memorial Theatre where several of the Shakespeare 
plays are performed in the birthday week),—namely, 
Prince Hal and Falstaff,—calling attention to ‘‘the un- 
flinching veracity of statement which we demand of the 
prophet, the facing of the facts of life as they are, not 
as we would like them to be.” In several pages that 


follow we are shown how the dramatist makes us see 
_ the life of the two men,—does not tell us about it, but 
sets it before our eyes. 


‘ Shakespeare is ‘‘essentially 
a prophet of righteousness, the more convincing, the 
more irresistible, because with veracity so limpid and 


' so transparent he gives you the truth as it has come to 


him from his own observation of human life and human 
oO and makes you able to see it for your- 
self.”’ 

Dr. Nicholson, after treating of ‘‘Art as one of the 
great moral educators of the world,’ adds: ‘‘For the 
drama we claim a like high moral teaching and the per- 
fection of Art. Of the world-famed poet whose name 
stands first in our literature, I would say in the words of 
a modern critic, that ‘both from an artistic and a moral 
point of view the highest honor that could be conferred 
upon a poet was the prerogative of Shakespeare.’ As 
to Art, the great works of our poet are the highest develop- 
ment of the dramatic art.... In the union of the Ideal 
and the Real is the perfection of Art. ... Closely allied 
to this perfection of Art, and, indeed, directly springing 
out of it, we have the moral teaching of the poet. I do 
not attempt to disguise the fact that, in the past at 
least, sometimes unfavorable views have been taken. 
For instance, Dr. Samuel Johnson goes so far as to say, 
‘He seems to write without any moral purpose.’ It is 
amazing that such should be the judgment of a-mind 
like that of Johnson. We allow that there are some 
things which may give color to such a judgment,’’—evil 
personages who ‘‘speak and act in conformity with their 
characters,’’—but we have no right to ‘‘charge upon the 
poet, as proper to his own character, the sayings and 
sentiments of the evil agents in the drama.” Shakes- 
peare ‘‘never clothes vice in the garb of attraction... . 
With him vice is treated as the base badge of the lower 
nature.” 

Bishop Wordsworth, in the sermon of 1864, remarks: 
“It is not merely as a poet, or even as a poet who wrote 
(in a high and genuine sense of the word) religiously, 
but as a man, a Christian man, that we, as a congre- 
gation of Christians, should be content to honor Shakes- 
peare.... What truth has he not taught? What duty 
has he not enforced? What relation of life and of liv- 
ing things, rational or irrational, has he not illustrated ? 
How has he looked through nature, and above all into 
ae in 
him, as a poet, poetry has fulfilled every purpose for 
which in the mercy of God it was given to our race, as, 
next to Revelation, his most precious boon... .. And 
as in the surface of a majestic stream the traveller sees 
a true reflection of the heavens which are above his 
head, so in the poetry of Shakespeare the reader may 
behold no uncertain image of the Word of God, may be- 
hold shining in its depths the starlike truths of the Bible, 
may behold and may adore the Sun of Righteousness, 
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overclouded from time to time with the mists of earth, 
but still shedding abroad his divine rays, and lighting 
up all with faith and hope, with love and joy.” 

These tributes to Shakespeare as a moral and religious 
teacher might be multiplied indefinitely, but I will add 
here only a few of the briefest. Dr. Adam Clarke said, 
not without humor, ‘‘The man who has not read Shakes- 
peare should have public prayers put up for him.’ Dr. 
John Sharp, in Queen Anne’s time, said, ‘‘The Bible 
and Shakespeare have made me Archbishop of York.” 
Dr. Milman, dean of St. Paul’s, a poet himself, in his 
‘Latin Christianity,’ classes Shakespeare among ‘‘the 
great Christian poets,—poets not merely writing on re- 


‘ligious subjects, but instinct with the religious life of 


Christianity.”” Dr. Hugh McNeill, dean of Ripon, said, 
‘‘Next to the Bible, I have derived more benefit from 
the study of Shakespeare than any other author, he 
so thoroughly knew the human heart.” Keble, the 
saintly singer of ‘‘The Christian Year,” said of him in 
one of his Oxford lectures, ‘‘He favored virtue from 
his very soul, and led the way to sounder views even upon 
sacred things.” 

On the other hand, there have now and then been 
those who have agreed with Johnson (as quoted by Dr. 
Nicholson), and occasionally a clergyman among them. 
The most recent instance of the kind that I have noted 
is in an article on Shakespeare by Rev. Theodore T. Mun- 
ger, in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1907. He 
says: ‘‘We cannot with certainty detect in him what 
is usually called the note of religion, unless it may be 
found in 


‘The prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come.’”’ 


This passage, by the way, as the context (Sonnet 107) 
indicates, has no reference to another world, but only to 
future time in this one. Some editors and critics (Bishop 
Wordsworth -included) have made a similar mistake in 
their interpretation of what Le Beau says to Orlando in 
‘*As You Like It,” 1. 2, 285:— 


“‘Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I shall desire more love and knowledge of you’’ ; 


that is, in better times. So in ‘‘Richard II.” (iv. 1, 78) 
‘‘in this new world” means ‘‘in this new state of things’’; 
and in ‘‘Troilus and Cressida” (ili. 2, 180) ‘‘the world 
to come” refers.to coming time in this world. ‘For myself, 
I have no doubt that Autolycus’s “‘life to come” (‘‘ Win- 
ter’s Tale,” iv. 3, 30) is to be explained in the same way. 
I came to that conclusion long ago from comparing the 
expression with those like it just quoted, and I was grati- 
fied afterward to find that Dr. Furness agreed with me. 
He paraphrases the whole passage thus: ‘‘The thought 
of what the next day may bring shall never break his 
slumber: all thoughts of his future living shall be for- 
gotten in sleep.’’ Coleridge, who misunderstood it, 
regarded it as ‘‘a note out of tune, and not coalescing 
with that pastoral tint which gives such a charm” to 
this part of the play. 

Dr. Munger also says of Shakespeare: ‘‘Himself the 
wisest of preachers, he does not seem to have been fond 
of preaching. That which sounds most like it—and 
very wise it is—comes from Polonius, whom he calls 
‘a prating old fool.’” ‘The writer, of course, has in mind 
the advice of Polonius to his son, which, as Dowden re- 
marks, ‘‘isa cento of quotations from Lyly’s ‘ Euphues.’”’ 
He adds: ‘‘Polonius has been wise with the little wisdom 
of worldly prudence. ... Of true wisdom he has never 
had a gleam. And what Shakespeare wishes to signify 
in this speech is that wisdom of Polonius’s kind consists 
of a set of maxims: all such wisdom might be set down 
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Shakespeare has put into Polonius’s mouth the noble lines: 


“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 


Yes, Polonius has got one great truth among his copy- 
book maxims; but it comes in as a little bit of hard wis- 
dom like the rest: ‘Dress well; don’t lend or borrow 
money; to thine own self be true.’”” And this conventional 
counsel of Polonius is the best ‘‘preaching,”’ or religious 
teaching, that is to be found in all Shakespeare! 

For a piece of formal advice, with genuine wisdom in 
it, setting forth most eloquently and impressively the 
paramount duty of living for others, our clerical critic 
might better have taken the passage in the first scene of 
‘‘Measure for Measure,’’ where the Duke is giving his 
commission to Angelo :— 


“Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues; nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use.” 


Or, while hunting in the ‘‘Sonnets” for the ‘‘note of reli- 
gion,’ how could he overlook the 129th,—a powerful ser- 
mon compressed into fourteen lines, and one of the most 
striking examples of Shakespeare’s concentrated intensity 
of expression in his personal utterances on moral and 
religious subjects :— 


“The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action; and till action, lust - 
Is perjur’d, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 
Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight ; 
Past reason hunted; and no sooner had, 
Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait, 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad: 
Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 
Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 
A bliss in proof,—and prov’d, a very woe; 
Before, a joy propos’d; behind, a dream. 
All this the world well knows, yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell.” 


Archbishop ‘Trench, who could find ‘‘preaching” in 
Shakespeare, says of this Sonnet: ‘‘The subject, the 
bitter delusion of sinful pleasures, the reaction of a swift 
remorse which inevitably dogs them, Shakespeare must 
have most deeply felt, as he has expressed himself upon it 
most profoundly. I know no picture of this at all so 
terrible in its truth as, in ‘The Rape of Lucrece,’ the 
description of Tarquin after he has successfully. wrought 
the deed of shame. But this Sonnet on the same theme 
is worthy to stand by its side.”” (See the poem, 687-707.) 

The good archbishop was probably less familiar with 
the ‘‘Venus and Adonis” than with the ‘‘Lucrece,” or 
he could have cited another parallel passage from that 
poem, where it might not have occurred to the reader 
to look for it; but Adonis is eloquent in his denunciations 
of the sensuality and sophistry of the goddess, and Shakes- 
peare ‘‘preaches” through him as truly as in the 129th 
Sonnet. (See the poem, 787-804.) 

That Sonnet has often been cited in illustration of 
Shakespeare’s moral lessons; but the 146th, which, to my 
thinking, is even more distinctly religious,—perhaps more 
so than any other passage in the Poems, as distinguished 
from the Plays,—has been generally overlooked. Here 
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for the head-lines of copy-books. . . . And very rightly the poet, if anywhere, speaks unquestionably in his own 


proper person: — 


“Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Press’d by these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more. 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, © 
And, Death once dead, there’s no more dying then.” 


The editor of the ‘‘Poems’’ in 1640, who grouped the 
‘‘Sonnets”’ under various heads, labelled this one as “‘A 
Consideration of Death.’ It zs a consideration of life 
and death and eternity—of the soul shut up in its ‘‘sinful 
earth,” or, as the poet elsewhere expresses it, ‘‘While 
this muddy vesture of decay doth grossly close it in’”— 
or, as here he changes the figure, the ‘‘fading mansion,” 
of which the ‘‘poor soul’”’ has so short a lease before it 
passes to its wormy ‘‘inheritors.’’ Shall the soul pine 
and starve, from the ‘‘large cost,’ the lavish expense 
it devotes to the life of the body, forgetful of the ‘‘body’s 
end’? Shall the sovereign waste its powers for the 
indulgence of its servant? Rather let the servant pine 
that it may increase its own store, rather ‘‘buy terms 
divine” —zons of heaven—by selling, or sacrificing, 
‘‘hours of dross” on earth. So shalt thou triumph over 


‘Death, destroying him who destroys men; ‘‘And, Death 


once dead, there’s no more dying then!’ In the bold 
metaphor, ‘‘feed on death,’ did not the poet have in 
mind ‘‘the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up 
in victory’? ‘‘O Death, where is then thy sting? O 
grave, where is thy victory?” 

But perhaps Mr. Munger does not accept this inter- 
pretation of the Sonnet. Possibly he prefers that of Mr. 
Thomas Tyler, in his edition of the ‘‘Sonnets”’ (London, 
1890), which to me would be amusing if it did not rather 
seem profane; namely, that the latter part of the poem 
refers only to ‘‘immortal renown, which is to be purchased 
by study and enthusiastic literary work!’ Or he may 
prefer the view of Dr. Furnivall, that the Sonnet is ‘‘a 
remonstrance with himself on spending too much, 
either on dress or outward self-indulgence, and exhorting 
himself to give it up for inward culture.” . 

Critics like these, who make the Sonnet refer to extrav- 
agance in tailor’s bills, or to neglect of study and indiffer- 
ence to literary fame, might be expected to regard the 
“lust” of the r29th as merely that of the epicure or the 
tippler; but no one, so far as I am aware, has attempted 
to nullify or qualify the tremendous import of that poem, 
or to compare it with the conventional commonplaces 
of old Polonius telling his son how to behave in Paris. 


Spiritual Life. 


God does not cease to speak, but the noise of the 
creatures without and of our passions within confuses 
us, and prevents our hearing —lénelon. 


st 


The only really solid thing in this universe is love. 
This makes our life really life. This makes us immortal 
while we are here. This makes us sure that death is 


no end, but only a beginning, to us and to all love. 
Jusk «Clarke: io 
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Christian faith is like a grand cathedral with dimly 
pictured windows. Standing without, you see no glory, 
nor can possibly imagine any. Standing within, every 


tay of light reveals harmony of unspeakable splendor.— 
Hawthorne,. 


& 


It is the unrest of a divided purpose, the ache of an 
unsatisfied conscience, the uneasiness of a self-regarding 
spirit, that are so hard to bear; not the troubles that he 
sends, not the discipline by which he trains us. Yes! 
we can escape from ourselves into God: otherwise there 
is no refuge for us.—Charles Beard. 


& 


If we have not lost our moral freedom, if character 


‘is untainted, then each year will bring its tale of new 
revelations, wider horizons, deeper insights, stronger as- 


pirations, richer feelings, enlarged capacities for work, 


‘and each day will disclose new reasons why we should 


thank God for the blessed gift of life-—L. P. Jacks. 
& 


Religion is life inspired by heavenly love; and life is 
something fresh and cheerful and vigorous. ‘To forget 
self, to keep the heart buoyant with the thought of God, 
and to pour forth this continual influx of spiritual health 
heavenward in praise and earthward in streams of bless- 
ing,—this is the essence of human, saintly, and angelic 
joy; the genuine Christ-life, the one life of the saved, 


on earth or in heaven.—Lucy Larcom. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D, 


The New-comers. 


The excellent arrangements which the Secretaries of 
the Interior have recently been making are “worthy of 
all praise, and will command the assistance of thousands 
of persons in all parts of the country in an important 
national affair where everybody can help. Until now 
it has ‘been with great difficulty that people in the in- 
terior States could do anything regarding the matter of 
emigration, either to receive the benefits which belong 
to such emigration or to screen off its dangers. The 


new policy of the government, however, enables every- 


body who knows enough to lend a hand. 
When the late George Holyoake, the English philan- 


_ thropist, left this country, he said to me, in a long, careful 


conversation on the subject, that the first duty of our 
government was to print and to distribute with the 
utmost freedom information for European emigrants 
relating to the needs and possibilities of different parts 
of the country. He said that a man ought to know 
where he was coming before he left home. He said’ that 
at that time various shipping lines flooded Great Britain 
with their tempting promises to emigrants which gave 
no information on which a man could found his decision 
for his future home. He said that he himself had the 
greatest difficulty in collecting printed statements of 
the needs or capacities of the different sections of the 
country. He had expected to find such information at 
Washington, and had been disappointed. 

With the present admirable administration of Ellis 
Island at New York, and with the far-seeing plans of 
the Secretaries of the Interior, such complaints as Mr. 
Holyoake’s are now met, and everybody in America, 
indeed, has a chance to welcome and to help the new- 
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comer. Mr. Powderly, a very competent officer, has been 
put in charge of the whole business, and a system has been 
set on foot which ought to have been established in 1820, 
by which at all the large seaports the new-comer can learn 
where his chances are the best. The Italian from his 
orange orchard will not be sent to cut ice on the Ken- 
nebec, and the Norwegian will not be sent to Southern 
Florida. On the other hand, the Dakotah farmer, who 
needs a hundred laboring men, need not be disgusted by 
reading in his newspaper that a hundred thousand men 
landed last week in New York, and that they have nothing 
to do. 

There were one or two enterprises carried on in New 
Jersey formerly which I should be glad to see renewed. 


‘Some well-to-do Jersey farmer, who had what is always 


a good thing to have round, a capable and intelligent 
wife, would go down to the emigrant station at Castle 
Garden in New York, and take perhaps twenty emigrant 
women who were seeking their fortunes, but could not 
speak a word of English. He would take them all to his 
Jersey home. Of course, the New York authorities 
knew their man, or they would not have trusted him with 
such a consignment. Meanwhile, he was known for 
twenty miles around as the man to go to if you wanted 
woman help. Angus Cartcret, whose wife wanted a 
woman to work for her, would harness a span and drive 
over. He found there a nice, modest-looking Swedish 
girl who had come to America to seek her fortune. He 
was told by the manager of the distribution office that he 
could engage her, but that he must pay $10 in advance 
on her wages. He paid his $10, he lifted Frida into the 
wagon, and put her sea chest behind her and drove home. 

When they arrived, everybody liked the pretty Swedish 
girl and her nice manners, and tried to make her feel at 
home. But before a day was over Mrs. Carteret told her 
husband that he must carry the girl back. She could 
not understand a word that was said to her, and was 
nothing but a hindrance in the house. ‘To which he replied 
meekly he would do what she said, but that they must 
keep the girl long enough to get $10 worth of work out 
of her. He had paid that $10 in advance, and could not 
lose it. By this simple process Mrs. Carteret was un- 
consciously enlisted in the great business of civilizing 
the world. For one month she had to be teaching our 
nice Frida the English language and the Jersey ways. 
By the end of the month Frida was indispensable in the 
household. Nobody thought of taking her back to 
Castle Garden or anywhere else, and for aught that I 
know her oldest son is now head-master of the High School 
in Derne County. 

Mr. Powderly has opened direct communication with 

every American State. Such agencies as ‘‘The Indus- 
trial Aid”? here in Boston, as our unfortunate Labor 
Bureau while it is learning its business, and similar 
offices through the country, will communicate with 
him at Washington. And it is very clear that he does 
not mean to have any red tape in the matter. The 
selectmen of the town, the contractors for the railway, 
or the owners of a glass factory, may write and tell him 
what they want. And their want will be made known 
by the proper agencies to the Finn or the Sicilian or the 
dwellers around Cyrene, who shall! arrive in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Galveston in the next 
week. 
Our people at the East are not well informed as to the 
irregular distribution of colonists. I wasonce at a barbe- 
cue in Kansas, where were thirty thousand people 
commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of its settle- 
ment. Six French Canadians were the only persons of 
foreign blood present in that assembly. The others were 
American born, Epwarp E. HALEg. 
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The Dolf’s House. 


I see the doll’s house in the nursery, 
And, as I look at it, thoughts come to me:— 


If from our house you took its great stone face, 

So none of us could ever find a place 

To run and hide and cry and be ashamed 

Whenever we were ridiculed or blamed,— 

If any one could look in anywhere, 

And everything to rain and sun were bare, 

If great hands came to wield us at their will 

When we would rather be asleep and still,— 

Who then would care to live? And who would be 

Enamored to embrace eternity? 

Unto each one of us the Lord allows 

A room where we may go in Life’s great house, 

By light unvext, by winds unvisited, 

Where every weary child of him his head 

May lay in undisturbed peace, and be 

Clasped to the heart of great tranquillity. 

After life’s breathlessness, one may find breath 

In that still room of God, whose name is Death. 
—Fullerton L. Waldo. 


Children Two Thousand Years Ago. 


The authorities of the British Museum are 
to be congratulated on a very successful 
experiment. Through a rearrangement of 
certain collections it became possible lately 
to make use of a vacated room for a new pur- 
pose. This was the grouping together of a 
large number of relics belonging to the life 
of the early Greeks and Romans, and assort- 
ing them so as to give a clear and coherent 
illustration of the surroundings and furni- 
ture of Greek and Roman houses,—in a word, 
a picture of how the two peoples lived. 
Hitherto it has not been possible for the 
sightseer to gain such a notion without a 
journey, say, to Pompeii or Herculaneum. 
He can now obtain a very fair idea within 
the space of afew yards. It isan experiment 
which may well be amplified and extended 
on other lines. 

The objects brought together in this most 
interesting collection cover, of course, a wide 
ground. They have hitherto been distrib- 
uted throughout different rooms, and have 
now been set side by side in groups: there 
are cases showing building materials, furni- 
ture, dress, surgical instruments, kitchen 
utensils, athletic trophies, and so on. But 
of all the other little groups none, perhaps, 
has quite the same fascination as the case 
containing the children’s toys and games. 
No doubt there is a proper distinction be- 
longing to the household possessions of 
mature and respectable citizens, or to the 
delicate instruments of wise and learned 
surgeons, or the toilet apparatus of dainty 
‘young women. But all these things belong 
also to the lexicons and the dictionaries. 
Helmets, harness, sandals, ladles, lamps, 
pens, pincers, water-pumps,—they have all 
been duly looked out in Liddell-and-Scott 
and illustrated in the dictionary of antiqui- 
ties, and have acquired a measure of famil- 
iarity, perhaps, rather than a certain dulness, 
which sets them apart. ‘There is a whiff of 
the declensions somewhere about them. But 
these nursery toys never came out of any 
grammar or Gradus. They -belong only to 
the nursery, and that is to an age which can 
never be later than yesterday. ‘here is, 
for instance, only one date to which can be 
assigned the leaden chariot with its two 
prancing horses, possibly an inch and a half 
high, and the leaden horseman, cut out of 
a thin sheet of metal like a biscuit stamped 
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same period as the Little Tin Soldier who 
went sailing down the gutter in the paper 
boat of the German fairy-tale, and the 
Grenadier whom Stevenson’s child buried 
and exhumed, lamenting, nevertheless, that 
after ‘‘all that’s gone and come, I shall find 
my soldier dumb.” Nor are they worse 
made; nor is the tiny chair more clumsy 
which, belonging also to the lead age, would 
have brought sudden happiness to the owner 
of a Roman doll’s house. ‘The date, indeed, 
now and then only an antiquarian, and an 
antiquarian who knew something about sol- 
diers and furniture, could easily determine. 
Here, for instance, is a sofa made of a brown 
glazed ware. It is strong and solid, measures 
some three or four inches in length, has a 
back and arms of an imitation rolled pattern, 
would seat two or three small dolls, and. is 
of an extremely satisfactory nature. It 
might have been made last week at the Doul- 
ton ware factory, if you can get sofas in 
Doulton ware. Here, again, is a model of 
a woman kneading a cake or a roll. She 
has no legs, for legs would destroy the balance 
of the model, and prevent it being easily 
set upon the floor or the table. But she is 
cleverly pinned by the top of her skirts to 
her pastry-board, her arms are jointed, and 
she would move her rolling-pin (unfortu- 
nately lost) up and down the board as in- 
geniously and industriously as any sawing- 
bear carved at Brienz in the darkness of 
last winter. The Swiss and the Roman 
wood-carver know their business, and com- 
bine simplicity, regularity of movement, and 
imitation of the doings of “‘grown-ups,’’— 
all the essentials of a proper mechanical toy. 

In this market, whatever the supply may 
be, the demand does not vary. The first 
necessity, or nearly the first, is a toy capable 
of providing a satisfying noise. Such a de- 
sire is met, in the collection exhibited, by two 
or three different specimens of rattles; one, of 
a rather elegant description, a mjxture be- 
tween an owl and an amphora, which would 
probably do nicely for a girl, another, heavier 
and more masculine, modelled into a hollow 
pig. Ata little later period comes a demand 
for mugs to hold milk and water; and these, 
of course, are painted with figures of children, 
generally crawling for an apple or an orange 
on the floor, and in one case, perhaps de- 
signed for twins, with a picture of a boy 
and a girl teaching a neat-looking dog to 
jump through a hoop. In a year or so 
comes the parting of the’ ways, when the 
nursery demand is divided. It was supplied 
two thousand years ago as it is supplied now, 
by models of animals and by dolls. In the 
one division you get donkeys carrying pan- 
niers of loaves, negroes riding mules, a leaden 
Pomeranian dog, apparently once painted 
white, a fox-terrier collared ‘‘all proper,” 
with a fine, long, uncut tail and an inquisitive 
nose, a monkey eating a bun, and a hand- 
some soldier with a round, red shield, riding 
a charger with a really good hogged mane. 
For the dogs there would naturally be re- 
quired a whistle, which modern civilization 
has forgotten how to model out of mud, 
as it used to be modelled; and for an even 
later period there was to be reserved the 
noble joy of fishing with real hooks. ‘There 
is not much more than a little rust to differ- 
entiate the best of the Roman fish-hooks 
from the modern product of Limerick, So 
much for the masculine demand and supply, 


from pastry. Both of them belong to the | unaltered throughout time. But the femi- 
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nine,—the dolls? Have they altered? Per- — 
haps, for some children, a little. Most of 
the dolls shown at Bloomsbury must have — 
been expensive, in which they do not differ 

from many dolls of to-day: like modern dolls, 

too, they had beautifully jointed legs and — 
arms. But the particular specimens ex- 
hibited have been little used (each once be- 
longed, it is an unhappy thing to remember, 
to its proper urn), and they would not, to 
a modern eye, hold out strong attractions to 
a child. Some of them are carved already 
dressed, and some possibly were meant to 
be dressed, or wrapped up, by their owners. 
But they are all of them models of grown-up 
girls and women, and it is not easy to see 
why a child should have been supposed to _ 
want to nurse them. It is difficult to be 

certain about these dolls—except one. That 


is a rag doll, faded and yellow. The others — 


are elegant things to hold, or to be brought _ 
out to show to visitors on grand occasions, 
But this one was some little child’s baby.— 
The Spectator. 


Women’s Dresses 4,000 Years Ago. 


For women archeology assumes a deeply 
interesting phase in the question which has 
been raised by Signor Mosso as to styles in 
dress as they existed four thousand years ago. — 
Signor Mosso, the eminent authority on — 
ancient Etruria, the Roman Forum, and — 
early Crete, has concentrated his great ex- 
perience and knowledge on elucidating this 
by-path of science from his Cretan studies. 
The general result has been to confirm the 
old dictum that there is nothing new under — 
the sun. Even the ‘‘latest fashions” are 
antiquated. Signor Mosso finds that four 
thousand years ago the ladies of primeval 
Mycene wore hats pretty much as they are 
seen in the show-rooms of Paris to-day— 
even to the roses and ribbons and the turned- 
up brim. They knew what crape trimming 
was, had tartans before the Scotch, under- 
stood the mysteries of corsets lacing in front, 
short wide sleeves, metal belts, and a style 
of dress which an imitative nineteenth cen- 
tury, that considered itself original, dubbed 
“Empire.”’ Their principal colors in robes 
were orange, yellow, blue, and purple which 
rather upsets the claim of the Phcenicians to 
have “‘discovered”’ purple. . 


Concerning the Gentleman. 


BY REV. E. P. PARKER, D.D. 

One night at a European hotel an 
accident occurred and an alarm was given 
at which the inmates came hurriedly to- 
gether into the court. ‘‘What is it?” 
inquired one of another near him. That 
other gave the inquirer a supercilious stare 
and summond a servant to answer. ‘‘How 
was I to know,”’ says the relater, ‘‘that he 
was a prince? He had not his crown and 
sceptre on.’’? Most pertinent inquiry! How 
are we to know in similar circumstances that — 
one is a gentleman except by the crown and 
sceptre of his becoming behavior? . That 
prince was one of the class described by Haw- 
thorne as ‘‘Sunday gentleman,” by Thack- 
eray as snobs. 

Mr. Froude says of Carlyle, “He would 
not condescend to the conventional polite- 
nesses which remove the frictions between — 


. _ man and man,” 
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That was the trouble 
with Carlyle, first in thinking of his duty 
as a condescension, and then in refusing 
the condescension. He was deficient in 
gentleness, in courtesy, in kindness. He 


caused a lot of misery to himself and others. 


How otherwise with Emerson, whose life 
was a- serene illustration, and whose essay 
isa classic exposition of this matter! ‘‘Good 
manners,” he says, ‘‘are made up of 
petty sacrifices.’ The words remind us 
of those other in which Saint Paul dis- 
closes the inmost secret of courtesy: ‘‘Love 
doth not behave itself unbecomingly!”’ 
“Without love,” said Thackeray, ‘‘I can- 
not fancy a gentleman!” ‘Too little atten- 
tion is paid to what may be called Jesus’ 
ministry of social kindness, the refined 
manner of his intercourse with people in 


- their homes, at their tables and festivities 


—all that charm of gentleness, simplicity, 
‘and grace which led Chaucer to describe 
him as ‘‘The curteis Lord Jesu Christ,’’ 
and Dekker, as ‘‘The first true gentleman 
that ever breathed.” 

Perhaps we have indirectly come near 
to the heart of this whole matter, in finding 
that the finest courtesy and best-becoming 
behavior springs from inward loving-kind- 
ness. Is not this what Ruskin means 
when, after a lot of unsatisfactory defi- 
Nitions, he sums up in saying, ‘‘Gentle- 
‘manliness is only another word for in- 
tense humanity’’? 

So Thackeray says of Col. Newcome:— 
“Where did he learn those fine manners 
which all of us who knew him admired in 
him?’’ And the answer, illuminative of 
our whole subject, is, ‘‘He had a natural 
simplicity, an habitual practice of kind and 
generous thoughts, and a pure mind.” 

Well says Emerson, ‘‘First the kind of 
man of whom that manner is the natural 
expression.” 

Certain it is that nothing else has con- 
tributed more to effect that extension of 
the sphere and that elevation of the idea 
of the gentleman, of which we have spoken, 
than rise and prevalence of the spirit of 
loving-kindness which is naturally asso- 
ciated with purity of mind and simplicity 
of character. 

The campaigns. of centuries were neces- 
sary to make effectual the universal law of 
kindness, grounded in human brotherhood, 


which Christianity proclaimed. Gradually 


the old race and class feelings have yielded 
to the conviction and feeling of human 
kinship,—that all are, as old Chaucer said, 
‘tof one fader and moder,” of one blood, 
one body, one family, and members of one 
another. Out of that sense of human 
kinship comes human kindness with its 


larger and sweeter sympathies, with its 


Good Samaritan catholicities, with its broader 
obligations, with its tenderer considerations, 
with its higher honor and nobler courage, 
with its better manners and completer 
courtesy, with every gentlemanly quality 
and virtue touched with grace. 

Old types have dissolved in this feeling, 
only to reappear in more suitable forms. 
An ancient etiquette and courtliness, 
with costumes and ceremonials of civility, 
have vanished, but the grain in simplicity 
and purity of manners far exceeds all loss 
of picturesqueness. The virtues that once 
flourished only or noticeably within walled 
and sequestered gardens, domesticated and 
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cultivated in democracy, now flourish, to- 
gether with others no less beautiful, in all 
fields and even along the common ways of 
human life, and the whole social atmosphere 
is sweet with their fragrance, the whole so- 
cial life is better for their abundance.— 
Hartford Seminary Record. 


(Literature. 


THE Op FarrH RESTATED. By Rev. 
James Hyde,’ London and New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. 60 cents net.—We 
have often said that, if any sect is able to get 
something out of every passage of the Bible,— 
often, too, something wise and illuminating,— 
it is the Swedenborgian, or New Church. 
And so it may be that, if ‘‘the old faith” is 
to be “‘restated,’”’—and it seems to ‘‘need it 
bad,”—it is well enough to entrust it to the 
followers of Swedenborg, to see what they 
can get out of it. Emerson called Swenden- 
borg ‘‘a colossal soul,’ and that he certainly 
was, with, however, some odd leanings to 
microscopic details which do not greatly 
interest us. According to this writer, how- 
ever, some very efficacious work can be done 
with the old doctrines, by which they shall 
suffer a change into something which, if not 
exactly “‘richandstrange,’”’ is at least far more 
attractive than their originalforms. Thus as 
to the Atonement: ‘‘The Divine can only 
reach, and so effectually redeem, the human 
by descending into it.” We do not greatly 
care for the doctrine of ‘‘interiors” and ‘‘ex- 
teriors,’’ but we learn that Christ: was ‘‘in- 
teriorly God himself, exteriorly clothed in 
a human body.” ‘The natural body is noth- 
ing but the outer clothing of the spiritual 
man’’; that is, we are souls, with bodies. 
The following: statement strikes us as rather 
odd, ‘That the spiritual man has eyes is 
established by the fact that, after the rich 
man had died and was in the spiritual world, 
‘he lifted up his eyes.’” This, however, 
seems just and wise: ‘‘There are no eternal 
torments in hell, Every one who has made 
his bed there is at liberty to lie on it. Within 
the law of his kingdom, each spirit is free, 
and even in a measure of peace.’ ‘This sug- 
gests St. John Mivart’s declaration that 
there may be a measure of happiness even 
in hell, because the spirit is where it belongs; 
2.é.,in harmony with its environment. But, 
because ‘“‘there is a trine of the soui-life,”’ 
‘there are three degrees of heaven (or three 
heavens, aS we please to term it).” Here, 
surely, we have a touch of Swendenborg’s 
unfortunate literalness, right alongside, too, 
of much that is spiritually suggestive and 
beautiful. 


THe STORY OF SAMSON AND ITS PLACE IN 
THE RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF MANKIND. 
By Paul Carus. With many illustrations. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany.—The writers on Comparative Re- 
ligion have long made us familiar with the 
striking prevalence of a solar myth. Thus 
the story of Hercules is simply the descrip- 
tion of the progress of the sun through the 
heavens: weaker in the morning, though 
able to scatter the clouds (and strangle ser- 
pents); stronger at noon, when he can kill 
a lion, or indulge in a thunder storm; and, 
then, dying in agony at night, and with the 
sunset flames as his final illumination. Then 
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came along the Dutch scholars, and dared to 
say, while we held our breath, that there 
were several sun-myths in the Bible, no- 
tably, of course, that of Samson. And 
now, Mr. Carus, has explored and exploited 
all the incidents and possibilities of this 
myth in an interesting and most suggestive 
volume. He dates the Samson account as 
having received its final form, about 1100 B.c. 
He tells the extraordinary story mostly in 
the language of Prof. George F. Moore, in 
the polychrome edition of Judges. Such 
acute explanations and interpretations as 
these are given: The puzzling fox and fire- 
brand incident is a distinct echo of “the 
Roman custom of chasing foxes with fire- 
brands through the circus on the Festival of 
Ceres,” ‘‘The jaw-bone of an ass” suggests 
that ‘‘the sun god’s weapon was an ass’s jaw- 
bone, which would have to be identified 
with the thunder-bolt.” The rest is easy 
sailing. That Samson was bound; and 
freed himself as by fire, suggests the way in 
which, in winter, nature is bound, and is 
again freed by the coming of heat. In 
short, it is one and the same story with 
the legends of Hercules, Ulysses, Siegfried, 
Mithra, and others, and has even some sug- 
gestions and shadowy lookings forth toward 
Christianity. By such clear and competent 
statements as this monograph, surely the 
ground is cleared of much unfortunate rub- 
bish. 


FROM OAK STREET, OR THE 
TWENTIETH - CENTURY PRAYER — MEETING. 
By Ruthella Benjamin. Chicago: M. A. 
Donohue & Co,—Prayer-meeting, ‘‘testimo- 
nies,” are not often very good literature. Too 
many of them are like this talk of “Sister 
Barbara,’”’ who had had the tragic fate of 
losing her spectacles. ‘‘I prayed that the 
Lord would show me where to look next, and 
I believe he gave me a suggestion ; for I went 
to get my old shawl off the hook, thinking 
that, as long as I couldn’t sew or read, I 
might as well go across the alley, and see 
how Mrs. Rooney’s sick baby was getting 
along, and there, what did I see, but. my 
spectacles caught on the fringe of the shawl!’ 
There is some rather curious talk about the 
unpropitious evening: ‘Myr. Calhoun: Oh, 
good evening, Kirk! I’m glad you’re here. 
How do you find the weather? Mr. Kirk: 
It’s fierce, isn’t it? I fell into company with 
the lamp post up at the next corner, and I 
never realized before what a friend he could 
be to unfortunate humanity.”’ Such are the 
unexpected humors of prayer-meetings! Of 
course the pastor is sound on the question of 
the Bible. ‘‘The Talmud contains many 
good and beautiful things; but, no matter 
how good any writings may be,—those of 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Tennyson, 
Emerson, or the early Christian fathers,—none 
of them can perform the mission of the Bible. 
It stands by itself... But Brother Rosenthal 
goes one better than this. ‘‘The Bible is an 
authority above all other religious writings, 
because God wills that it should be so.” The 
pews are not always wiser than the pulpit! 
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Her Reasons. 


Sometimes when folks would say, “Don’t touch,” ‘Don’t 
listen, run along,” 

Or, when I had been naughty and everything went wrong, 

P’ll whisper you a secret—I used to really wish 

I wasn’t born a little girl, but just a bird or fish, 

Or else a little kitty-cat, with one black coat of fur 

(For, when I’m all dressed up so clean, I’m’most afraid to 
stir); > 

But, when I think about it now, I really don’t wish that, 

I truly wouldn’t like to be the daughter of a cat! 

I used to wish I was a bird, so I could fly and sing, 

And never be obliged to dust or sew or anything; 

But then I just remembered what the birdies feed on, ugh! 

I really couldn’t live on worms, or even bugs, could you? 

To be a fish would be as bad; I’ve thought of flowers, too; 

But surely they can’t have much fun, just staying where 


they grew. 

And I can run and jump and laugh, and eat the nicest 
things 

Then there’s the doll and playhouse, the rowboat and the 
swings. 

So I say, ‘‘’Member, Helen,” when I’m feeling cross or 
sad, 

“?Cause you were born a little girl, you’d better just be 
glad!” 


—Children’s Magazine. 


The Fireflies. 
(Japanese.) 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 


Nature herself is a great fairy-story book 
in the old kingdom of Japan. From her 
pages ceaselessly turning in the restless 
fingers of time the children of this old land 
learn many of their fairy tales. Each tree and 
flower, each bird and animal, each fish that 
swims in the blue waters that lap the shores 
of this magic isle, has its special tale from 
fairyland to whisper into willing childish 
ears. 

Here is a meadow at evening time all 
alight and aglow with swiftly moving sparks 
of fire, and some little one will ask,— 

“Where did the fireflies come from?” 

Then comes the pretty tale, beginning 
with the “Once upon a time,’”’ which holds 
all the charm for the little children of the 
Old World that it does for you children of 
the New, and the Japanese child hears that— 

Once upon a time a wood-chopper and 
his wife, who were very good, but very poor, 
lived in a tiny bamboo hut, close to the edge 
of a mighty forest. 

Now, in spite of the fact that this young 
couple were so poor, that they had to work 
very hard to earn enough money to give 
them the rice and fish which was their prin- 
cipal food, they were very happy, and so 
kind-hearted that they were always glad to 
help others who were in need. 

The only real sorrow these good people had 
was that they had no little child to laugh 
and play in the tiny cabin or under the big 
trees that grew so close to the little home. 

Now the fairies of Japan are always eager 
to help good people, and so they planned a 
beautiful surprise for the wood-chopper and 
his wife. 

One evening, as the man was coming home 
after a long day’s work in the forest, he saw, 
glimmering ahead of him through the soft 
gloom of the forest, a point of silver light, 
which looked like a star caught on the sway- 
ing top of a slim bamboo bough. 

So beautiful and so strange was this bit 
of silver light that the man eagerly pushed 
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his way through the underbrush; and there 
at the foot of the little tree lay a tiny baby 


' girl. 


All about her glowed the wonderful light ; 
and as the wood-chopper gathered the little 
creature up in his arms, close to his warm 
heart, the silver light moved with her, and 
bathed both man and child in its soft radi- 
ance. 

He made haste to his home, very eager to 
have his wife share in his great joy; and, 
from the instant that the little one entered 
the modest home, love and tenderness 
wrapped her round. 

The silver light clung to her. Always she 
was the centre of the wondrous radiance, and, 
as she grew older, the light became brighter, 
so that even on the darkest night the wood- 
chopper’s house was ever bathed in silver 
light. 

The fairies watched over the child, and 
many comforts in the way of dainty food and 
soft, beautiful garments crept mysteriously 
into the little cabin. Better than all else, 
the wood-chopper found so much work to do 
that he became quite rich, and gradually 
the tiny cabin grew into a beautiful home, 
with purple wistaria clinging to porches and 
windows and big cheery-trees dropping 
their perfumed satin petals on the little 
child who played beneath them. 

Of course, every one knew that this lovely 
child was the daughter of the moon, because 
it is only such fairy folk who shed this silver 
light; and she was called Princess Moon- 
light. 

Now it was not all joyin the wood-chopper’s 
home, for old Mother Moon, as every one 
knows, only lets her children gladden this 
earth with their presence for twenty years. 
On the twentieth birthday of a moon-child 
a shower of moonbeams comes to earth for 
her, and draws her quietly and gently, but 
very surely, back to Mother Moon. But the 
years passed so happily that only at rare 
moments did the sorrow of the coming 
parting cast its shadow over their hearts. 

One night, when the princess was very 
nearly twenty years old, she sat under a big 
tree on the edge of the forest, and the silver 
light that radiated from her cast its gleams 
far into the forest depths. The prince of 
the country happened to be passing through 
the forest, on his way home from the chase; 
and it was so very dark in the forest that he 
and his band of courtiers had lost their way, 
and were straying here and there, vainly 
seeking a way out of the tangled underbrush. 

Suddenly a path of silver light, like the 
very brightest moonlight, shone right in 
front of the prince. He was amazed, for 
there was no moon that night, as he well 
knew. 

Eager to solve the mystery, he pressed 
forward, following the silver trail, and. it 
led him, of course, straight to the side of the 
Princess Moonlight! 

She was so much more lovely than any 
one the prince had ever seen that he fell in 
love with her at once, and begged her to 
become his wife; but, although the princess 
could not help but love so gallant and brave 
a prince, she had to tell him she could never 
become his queen and help him rule his great 
country, because in just three little days she 
must leave this earth, and go to join her 
mother in the silverland of Mother Moon, 

The prince was very sad when he found 
that this beautiful maiden was a moon-child; 
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but, sending his courtiers home, he vowed 
that he would stay with her during the three 
days she still had tostay onthis earth. All too 
short was their little hour of happiness; and 
on the evening of the third day the prince 


folded the princess in his strong young arms, 


and vowed that not even Mother Moon her- 
self, if she left her place in the sky, should 
take the princess away from him. 

But Mother Moon never left her shin- 
ing kingdom: she wrapped herself in a soft 
white cloud, and smiled at this man who 
dared to think he was more powerful than 
she. Then she sent the moonbeams out on 
their errand, and they slipped under the 
ptince’s arms, and, wrapping the princess in 
their soft embrace, drew her gently but, oh, 
so firmly and surely, away from him. 


At last he stood with empty arms, gazing 


despairingly at the princess floating ever 
upward and away from him. Her grief 
was quite as great as his own; and her tears 
fell from her beautiful eyes back on the earth 
she was leaving. ; 

Not until the princess was folded close to 
the heart of Mother Moon herself, and he 
could see her no longer, did the prince notice 
the tears she had shed. Then he saw that 
each one was a bit of brilliant fire, borne on 
two gauzy wings. These winged tears flew 
about the sorrowful prince, and tried to com- 
fort him by lighting gently on him, and, al- 
though he lived to be a very old man, always, 
as the night shadows crept over the land and 
he grew sad and lonely thinking of the lost 
princess, these winged tears would bring 
to him their message of love and comfort from 
the Princess Moonlight. 

And when he left this world, and went to 
join the Princess Moonlight, the winged tears 
still came to add their beauty to the gardens 
of fair Japan; and the people called them 
fireflies. ‘ 


Some Bird Acquaintances. 


First come my friends, the Red-eyed 
Vireos and their family. The pretty mother 
built her little basket-nest in the apple-tree 
just outside my window. Mr. Red-eyed 
Vireo did not help his wife in her work, but 
was ever near at hand to cheer her with his 
song. It was wonderful to see how skilfully 
this tiny creature wove the bits of material 
into a charming little home. Soon there were 
four pretty eggs in the nest, and in due time 
three tiny, squirming, naked little birds, 
and one unhatched egg, which Mrs. Vireo 
calmly poked out of the nest. 

While the mother bird was on the nest, I 
spent a great deal of time by that window, 
and after a few days she did not mind me in 
the least. Once I almost touched her, and 
she never moved. 

When the three little Vireos began learning 
to fly, there were exciting times at “Shady- 
side.” Often Mrs. Red-eye came to the 
veranda where I was reading, and invited 
me to step round and rescue her children, 
once from Miss Day’s good, toothless old 


pussy-cat, and several times from a mass of _ 


tall, wet grass. Soon I concluded to bring 
the youngsters to the vine on the porch, and 
after that I had an easier time. Then, too, 
I could watch proceedings from my com- 
fortable steamer chair. One day it occurred 
to me to try my hand at feeding these young 
Vireos. So I got a few meal-worms and 
offered one to a youngster. My, how quickly 
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is 
- 


ape opened his mouth! Down went the poor 


~ worm into what looked to me like a deep well, 
and his parents had been feeding him almost 
“every moment since dawn! 


While I stood 
feeding them, the parent bird came into the 
vine with food in their bills. Did they fly 
off in alarm? Not they. Instead they 
waited until I had dropped my last worm 
into the mouth of a nestling, and then pro- 
ceeded to take their turn as undisturbed as 
you please. You may be sure I was very 
happy to be taken into partnership by these 
neighbors.—Emma E. Drew, in Bird-Lore. 


Bentwing. 


“Mother,” said John Everett, when Mrs. 


Bright came into the nursery one morning 


to dress her little son, ‘‘I didn’t sleep very 
well last night. There was a funny noise 
kept me ’wake.”’ 

“Well,. well,” smiled Mrs. Bright, ‘‘is 
my stall boy developing nerves already? 
Probably you dreamed the funny noise, 
John Everett.” 

“‘No, I didn’t dream it, mother.. It was 
ateally true noise, I think it’s in the stove.” 

Mrs. Bright opened the door of the stove 
that was used to warm the nursery of her 
summer cottage on chilly days. “It must 
have been your imagination, dear; for there 
is nothing here that could possibly make any 
sound,’ she said. 

“Any way, I heard lots of noise,’ per- 
sisted John Everett. : 

‘‘Perhaps you did, son, and I believe 
the next noise you hear will be the break- 
fast bell, so let us hurry.” 

It was such a pleasant day that John 
Everett did not stay indoors at all, and he 
thought no more about the noise in his room 
until he went to bed. But that night, after 
his mother had kissed him and turned the 
light low, and had gone softly out of the 
room, he again heard the strange sounds in 
the corner where the stove was. 

“Mother thought that was ’magination,” 
he said, as he raised himself on his elbow and 
peered across the room. ‘‘But I know it’s 
a really sound.” For a few minutes he 
listened quietly, and then with a little air of 
determination he rose from his bed and 
walked gravely out of the room and down- 
stairs. 

Mrs. Bright and her brother Dick were 
reading, and they did not hear the small 
bare feet on the thick carpet. 

“Do my eyes deceive me, or is this really 
our John Everett a-walking in his sleep?” 
exclaimed Uncle Dick, when he saw the little 
figure of his nephew beside his arm-chair. 

“T’m not asleep, and there’s a funny noise 
in my room that keeps me ’wake. Uncle 
Dick, I want you to come and find it, ’cause 


' mother thinks I dreamed it; but I didn’t, 


for it’s a really noise.” 

Uncle Dick picked John Everett up in 
his arms, and, turning to his sister, said, 
“Come, let’s see what’s bothering the little 
‘chap.” ‘They all went to the nursery and 
just as they entered the room, John Everett’s 
quick ears caught the sound again. 

“Don’t you hear it?’”’ he whispered. 

“Why, there is some odd noise!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bright. 

“Of course there is,’ said Uncle Dick, 
“and it’s in or near the stove.’’ He put 
John Everett on the bed and then began to 
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examine the stove. ‘Well, I declare! the 
noise is in the stovepipe. Some poor thing is 
caught there and is trying to get out.’ 

John Everett sat straight up and watched 
his uncle with wide-open eyes as he re- 
moved one joint of the stovepipe. And, 
when a fluttering young bluejay came out, 
he clapped his hands with delight. But the 
bird was too exhausted to enjoy his freedom, 
and his wings, which had been flapping 
against his prison walls, were bruised and 
sore, and he sank helplessly to the floor. 

““O mother, may I have him for a pet?” 

“T hope he will get strong enough to fly 
and be happy in his own way.” Mrs. Bright 
took the bird tenderly in her hands, but John 
Everett looked much disappointed. 

“We will take care of him, dear, while 
these poor wings are getting well, and maybe 
he will like to stay with us.” 

“Wasn’t it funny that he got in the pipe?” 
said John Everett. ‘‘You see it was a really 
noise.” 

“Indeed it was,” laughed Uncle Dick; 
“and we'll put the really noise in the wood- 
shed, where there are no chimneys for him 
to hide in.” 

This is the story of how Bentwing came 
to be a member of the Bright family that sum- 
mer; for the bluejay did not go away, but 
hopped about the lawn and was very tame 
and friendly with John Everett. One wing 
was slightly bent, but he could fly very well, 
and Mrs. Bright, who named him Bentwing, 
said, when he disappeared in the autumn, 
that she thought he had flown south for his 
health, which, perhaps, had never quite 
recovered from his visit in the nursery 
stovepipe.—Kzulbourne Cowles, in the Church- 
man, 


A Little Girl and a Little Cat. 


Mamma had gone down town, and Lila 
didn’t know what to do. She trotted around 
the rooms, and. looked out of the various 
windows. It was a cold, windy day, and 
few people were on the streets. She turned 
her eyes indoors with a sigh. 

“Oh, I’ll look at pictures!’ she said, and 
she pulled a volume toward her. It was 
very heavy, and she came near dropping it. 
Then she stopped short. She had remem- 
bered something. “‘Anyway,” she mused, 
‘‘mamuina didn’t say for me not to take these 
when she was gone down town, and I hadn’t 
anything else to do and was awf’ly lonesome! 
She said I mustn’t touch ’em the other day, 
but I ’most guess she wouldn’t care if she 
knew there wasn’t any other books ’cept 
what I’d looked at.” 

Down sat Lila on the floor, and she turned 
the leaves slowly. There were beautiful 
pictures. 

“Me-ew!’ sounded suddenly close beside 
her, and she jumped, almost tearing one of 
the silky tissue papers that covered the en- 
gravings. 

“You're a naughty kitty to scare me so!” 
she scolded. 

““Me-ew!”’ persisted Sukey. ‘‘Me-ew! 
Me-ew!”’ and she ran to the window. 

“What do you want?” asked Lila, for 
Sukey always came and mewed when she 
wished for anything. 

“Me-ew! Me-ew!” said Sukey. 

“Well, what do you want?” 

The small cat eyed the window wistfully, 
keeping up her mewing. 
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_ Lila laid the book on the floor, and walked 
over to the window. There were several 
flies buzzing about there. 

“T guess you want me to catch them for 
you, is that it?” 

“Me-ew!” responded Sukey. 

“Well, I can’t, I don’t know how. But 
you're a lovely kitty to do as mamma told 
you, and not to catch them for yourself! 
When mamma comes home I shall tell her 
how good you are.” 

Then her face grew suddenly grave. She 
couldn’t tell mamma that somebody else 
had remembered to do as she had been told. 
She put her arms around Sukey. 

“TI guess you’re better’yn I am, kitty,” 
she whispered; ‘‘but I’m going to be as good 
as you.” ‘Then she put the beautiful book 
back upon the table, and, when mamma 
came home, she heard all about the lesson 
that a little cat had taught to a little girl. 
Emma G. Dowd, in Sunday School Times. 


It made a Difference. 


Hall Caine visited one October the coun- 
try home of a New York man. It was in 
New England, on a mountain side, and the 
splendid colors of the foliage—the scarlets 
and golds and innumerable flamelike tints 
—gave to the still forests an indescribable 
magnificence. 

The leaves fell in a rain of color through 
the transparent air. In the garden, one 
afternoon, he heard a gardener say to his 
little son,— 

“T wish you would rake up these dead 
leaves in a pile.” 

“Oh, I don’t feel like it,” whined the boy. 
“My back’s sore, and I’ve got a cramp in my 
wrist, and there’s growing pains in my legs.’’ 

“After you get ’em raked up,’’? went on 
the gardener, calmly, ‘‘you can make a nice 
big bonfire out of them and jump over it.” 

The boy began to whoop and leap. 

“Hurrah!” he shouted. ‘‘Where’s 
rake ?”—Rochester Herald, 


the 


A seven-year-old had a great appetite for 
buckwheat cakes, and could stow away an 
amazing number. One morning his grand- 
father, who was watching the performance, 
asked :— 

“Have you ever in your life had all the 
buckwheat cakes that you could eat?” 
“Yes, sir,’ replied the boy. “Lots of 
times I’ve felt ’d had enough.” 

“How do you tell when you have had ~ 
enough ?” 

“T just keep on eating until I get a pain, 
and then I eat one more to make sure.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Prof. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 


We have been favored with the following 
sketch of the career of Prof. Masaryk, written 
by one of his friends at the University of 
Prarie :— 

“Up to the year 1882 there was in Bohemia 
only a German University. In 1882 the Bo- 
hemian nation had, from its first endeavor 
toward a new life in the time of the French 
Revolution, gotten so far on its way that the 
University of Prague was divided into a Ger- 
man and a Bohemian university. Among 
the professors called to the. Bohemian uni- 
versity was a docent of philosophy of the 
University of Vienna, Dr. Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk. 

“From the hour of his appointment a 
new life began in Bohemia. Up to this time 
public life had been literary and linguistic, 
science was in its beginnings, and political 
life founded upon romantic elements, cul- 
minating in the belief in the historic right of 
independence of the Bohemian nation. ‘The 
enthusiasm for this historic right showed 
itself in vain patriotic amusements and in 
lengthy partiotic speeches full of glow, but 
barren of thought and work; the enthusiasm 
for literature was limited to writing verses of 
love for the fatherland, and writing weak nov- 
els. All this was unproductive to the nation. 
The great universal questions of culture, of 
social organization and national economy, 
were known to but a very small circle of 
men. 

“Prof. Masaryk knew what the talented 
Bohemian nation needed if it were to make 
up all that it had neglected during its long 
sleep of three hundred years after the Thirty 
Years’ War. He knew also by which method 
the Bohemian people could gain their aim 
of becoming a progressive and independent 
nation. Masaryk’s method was indefati- 
gable work, a method which his life had 
taught him, 

“Prof. Masaryk, like Komensky, is a Slovak 
of Moravia. He was born on the 7th of 
March, 1850, in Hodonfu, where his father 
was a coachman on one of the royal estates. 
His mother was a devout Roman Catholic, 
who implanted in the soul of her son a fervent 
religious sentiment. Prof. Masaryk retains 
it to this day. After leaving school he was 
apprenticed in turn to the locksmith’s and 
blacksmith’s trades, and then prepared him- 
self for the gymnasium, from which he 
graduated in Vienna in 1872. Here he also 
studied at the university, where, four years 
later, he took his degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy and in 1878 became docent of phi- 
losophy Prof. Masaryk is a self-made man. 
During the time of his studies he earned his 
livelihood asa tutor. ‘Two years after taking 
his doctor’s degree he was at the University 
of Leipzig, where he became acquainted with 
an American lady, Miss Garrigue, whom he 
married. He remained in Vienna until 
1882, when he became professor at the Uni- 
versity of Prague. 

“In his first book, ‘Der Selbstmord als 
sociale Massenerscheinung der modernen 
Civilization’ (Suicide from a Modern Socio- 
logical Point of View), Vienna, 1881, already 
appears the spirit, tendency, and method of 
Prof. Masaryk,—an ingenious and unyielding 
spirit, which searches truth critically and 
indefatigably, and, when it is found, defends 
it dauntlessly without regard to consequences. 
Only such a man as Prof. Masaryk would 
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dare to lay hands on the manuscripts of 
Krdlové Dvir and Zelend Hora. The 
Bohemian people took these manuscripts 
for ancient poems and looked upon them as 
treasured relics. Prof. Masaryk, with some 
others, proved the manuscripts to be falsi- 
fications and that they were composed in 
the nineteenth century. 

“These men, with Prof. Masaryk, became 
the founders of Bohemian realism, which was 
at first only a reaction against the romantic 
patriotism of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Realism not only discerned the 
good sides of the national character, but it 
also and chiefly paid attention to its defects 
and needs: it criticised the character of the 
Bohemian nation in its entirety and searched 
for the means of reforming it. As a result 
the ‘patriotic’ journalism of Bohemia began 
an active hunt of the adventurous professor. 
Dr. Masaryk was not deterred by this, but 
continued to criticise unrelentingly and in- 
trepidly. In 1883 he founded the Atheneum, 
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a monthly scientific review, and under his 
influence the weekly Cas (Time) was estab- 
lished. ‘The editor of this paper was Dr. 
J. Herben, a brilliant writer, now the chief 
editor of Cas, which became a daily. Mas- 
aryk established a new review, Nase Doba 
(Our Time), to-day the most serious of 
Bohemian journals. In all these papers 
Bohemian life was subjected to systematic 
criticism, in which Prof. Masaryk had the 
largest share; and he also published the re- 
sults of his critical studies in book form: 
‘Jan Hus’ (John Huss), ‘Ceska Otdzka’ 
(The Bohemian Question), ‘Karel Havlicek,’ 
and other works. : 

“Prof. Masaryk naturally came to take part 
in active politics. In 1891 he was elected 
to the Austrian parliament, as member of the 
liberal party. His speeches in parliament 
were not only reported by the newspapers 
of Austria, but also by the papers of other 
countries. But Prof. Masaryk soon left the 
liberal party and became founder and leader 
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of a new radical and democratic party (real- — 
istic), which, after many changes, is this 
year entering in active politics. } 

‘‘The characteristic mark of Masaryk’s 
spirit is the religious element. 
cated into the Roman Catholic spirit, and 
his faith was that of a sincere Roman Catholic; 
but, seeing what immoral aims and methods 


the Catholic Church pursues, he withdrew 


from it, while still a docent, and joined the 
Protestant Church. = 

“But he did not find in Protestantism what — 
he desired. Prof. Masaryk demands relig- 
ious conviction. He contemplates his whole 
life sub specie aeternitatis, and established it 
on the ground of religious conviction. ‘This 
point of view is not comprehended by the 
Churchmen. ‘They see in Prof. Masaryk an — 
atheist, as the progressives see in him a man — 
blinded by religious traditions. He did not — 
fail of persecution by the Roman Catholic 
Church. In 1897 the reactionary elements — 
promulgated the story that Prof. Masaryk 
was engaged by the Jews to defend a Jew 
Hilsner, who, as they said, had committed 
a ritual murder; that is, he was accused of 
killing a Christian child in order to mingle its 
blood with the Jewish passover sacrifices. 
Prof. Masaryk, however, convincingly showed 
that the court of justice, which sentenced 


Hilsner, was under the influence of super- 


stition and a nonsensical belief in ritual 
murder. 
Roman Catholic priests brought suit against 
Prof. Masaryk, accusing him of having said 
that they were informers paid by the State. — 
But Prof. Masaryk was acquitted of this 
charge. 
aryk have been many: it is impossible to 
name them all, neither can all the untruths 
of the Catholic and reactionary newspapers 
against one of the greatest of Bohemians 
and champions of truth and humanity be 
chronicled here. 

“Besides his important political work Prof, 
Masaryk is an original philosopher, an excel- 
lent teacher at the university, and an in- 
defatigable author. Masaryk’s philosophy 
began with Hume. His first philosophical 
work after ‘Der Selbstmord’ was a German 
translation of David Hume’s ‘Principles of 
Morals’ (1883) and an essay, ‘Pocet prav- 
dépodobnosti a Homeova skepse’ (1885). 
His first great philosophical work was ‘Ver- 
such einer konkreten Logik’ (1886), a new 
classification of the sciences. Masaryk’s 
ethics, while based on Hume, is illuminated 
by Christian elements and deepened by the 
opinions of the Russian philosophers, Dos- 
toievsky, Tolstoy, and others. 
spirit also subjected the evolution of socialism 
to a severe investigation. In his principal 


philosophical work, ‘Otazka socialni’ (1898), | 


published also in the German language, ‘ Die 
Grundlagen des Marxismus’ (The Basis of 
Marxism), Marx’s historical materialism is — 
subjected to a detailed criticism, the philos- 
ophy of the founder of socialism is freed from 
excesses, and it is shown wherein the essence 
of true socialism lies. But with this Mas- 
aryk’s labor on the problem of socialism did — 
not end. He studies the evolution of social- 
ism, criticises the essays of orthodox Marxists 
as well as of the revisionists, and has written 
many essays in Bohemian, German, and other 
newspapers and reviews. 

“As to Prof. Masaryk’s power asa teacher, — 


the best witness is the philosophical faculty |) 


of the University of Prague, of which the 


He was edu- 


In 1906 three hundred and eight 


Similar persecutions of Prof. Mas- 


His critical — 
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professors have been his pupils (Fr. Drtina, 
+, Krejci). 
_ “Prof. Masaryk is untiring as a writer. He 
Jabors daily as an editor of Cas; the review 
Nsae Doba contains many of his essays; 
many German, English and Russian journals 
= philosophical, religious, and _ political— 
count him among their contributors. The 
Bohemian thinking world is constantly 
favored with a new book or pamphlet by 
Prof. Masaryk. Just now he is writing a 
work on the Russian revolution, which will be 
published simultaneously in the Bohemian, 
German, and Russian languages. At his 
instigation many foreign authors have been 
translated into the Bohemian language. 
-“Asaresult of recent elections he has been 
‘chosen a member of the Austrian Reichsrat, 
or {mperial Parliament. 

“Tn allthis huge labor Prof. Masaryk does 
not think of himself. He has devoted all his 
powers to his nation. Desiring only as much 
as suffices for his daily needs, he seeks not 
honors or wealth. The majority of the Bo- 
hemian nation is opposed as yet to Prof. 
Masaryk; but he knows the seed he has sown 
is striking root, is growing and will grow, 
that it will yet dominate the whole nation, 
which will become strong enough not only 
to regain its lost independence but to defend 
it forever.” 

Prof. Masaryk sailed for this country on 
the 27th of July, accompanied by his Ameri- 
‘can wife and daughter. He is to address the 
Boston International Congress on ‘‘The 
Religious Situation in Austria and the Cam- 
paign against the Jews.’’ He will remain in 
this country until October 1st, and in the 
mean time give a number of lectures in 
Bohemian and English. 


Rev. Miss Gertrude von Petzold. 


The only woman who occupies a place in 
‘this series of portraits and brief biographies 
is Rev. Miss Gertrude von Petzold, for three 
years past pastor of the Free Christian 
Church in Leicester, England, the only 
woman minister in England, and a delegate 
to the Boston International Congress. 

Miss Petzold was born in Thorn, Prussia, 
the little city identified with the name and 
fame of the great Copernicus. Her early 
years were passed in Germany. Her father 
was an officer of the army. 

In a recent number of a Berlin newspaper 
there appeared a biographical reminiscence 
of Miss von Petzold. We translate a portion 
of it, which will prove interesting to her 
fellow-delegates at the Congress:— 

“T always loved the Bible. As a child 
it opened to me a world of dreams and yielded 
abundant nurture to my imagination. My 
mother taught me to pray, and through her 
I learned to know God as a loving Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ as my brother and 
spiritual guide. As a little girl I wrote 
spiritual songs, and through my mother, who 
had had many sad experiences in life, I 
learned to concentrate my emotions in the 
realm of the religious. Later I received 
religious instruction in the schools, and, when 
I grew older, committed whole Bible passages 
to heart, and could repeat the Lutheran 
catechism with all its comments and Bible 
texts without a break. 

“Arrived at my eighteenth year, I made my 
7 for the higher grade of teaching, 
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and was thus authorized by the State to in- 
struct others. But no sooner had I left the 
seminary than I became aware how inade- 
quate my training had been, and the burning 
desire arose in me to improve my intellectual 
culture,—yes, to-begin it all over again. 
“Tn Germany at that time they were begin- 
ning to introduce examinations for the higher 
grade of women teachers. But I had no 
desire to wait five years for this opportunity. 
So I decided, briefly and quickly, to proceed 
to England, which had long recommended 
itself to me as a land of freedom. In Eng- 
land I devoted two years partly to teaching, 
but more still to learning the English tongue, 
the classics and mathematics, and made my 
final examination in the ancient University 
of St. Andrews, in the north of Scotland. 
“T now began to study medicine, but my 
heart was not really in it. Other matters 
were exercising my mind. Ever since I 
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had left the normal school I had begun to 
doubt the traditional forms of Christianity 
as the catechism had taught them to us. I 
had especially arrived at the conclusion that 
many of the Biblical stories could not possibly 
be understood literally, as was required of 
us at the school. What, then, was true in 
the Bible? What was true in Christianity? 
What could one still believe of the so-called 
plan of salvation, and the essential Christian 
doctrines which had been so impressed upon 
us at the school? 

“Such questions occupied me continually. 
I had begun to read theological books, and 
was determined to come to a clear understand- 
ing on these points. At length I resolved 
to devote myself strictly to the study of 
theology. To do this, however, I must first 
acquire a philological degree, and this would 
take three or four years of preparation, with a 
further three years of special theological 
study. 

“JT had therefore to undertake a long period 
of preparation, and I entered upon it with 
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the courage of youth. Whether I should 
ever attain the goal and make theology my 
life vocation, this for myself and my nearest 
friends was veiled in impenetrable darkness. 
On the whole, this did not much concern me, 
The study itself, the free fellowship in life 
and thought, the manifold incitements of the 
academic career, left me little time to enter- 
tain material considerations as to my future. 
I sought for truth and the true content and 
aim of life, and in such a quest a few years 
more or less did not count. 

“After four years of study at the Univer- 
sity of Edinboro I took my degree as 
Master of Arts, and then went to Oxford, 
where I devoted three further years to theo- 
logical preparation (at Manchester College). 
At the same time the determination had 
arisen within me to dedicate myself, if it 
were possible, to the practical work of the 
ministry. It must naturally be a free church; 
for in the first place only such a church 


would appoint a woman to its ministry, and, 


secondly, my theological studies had con- 
vinced me of the untenableness of the dog- 
matic faith of my school-days. Having 
myself struggled up to perfect freedom in 
religious matters, I felt that only in such a 
free atmosphere could I pursue my chosen 
vocation. 

‘“ This prerequisite I found in the Free Chris- 
tian Church of Leicester, one of the congre- 
gations belonging to the Unitarian fellow- 
ship, which requires of its ministers and its 
members alike only the worship of God and 
the service of man, in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. I here entered the service of a con- 
gregation which has no binding dogmas or 
creeds, no consistories, synodal authorities, 
and the like, but is conjoined only through 
the genuine, intimate relationship of religious 
feeling and Christian endeavor.” 

Last winter Miss von Petzold, by invita- 
tion, visited Berlin, and in the great capital 
of Germany and stronghold of official Luther- 
anism gave a series of well-attended lectures, 
in German, on Liberal Christianity, in the 
Hall of the Architects. ‘Through the good 
offices of the American ambassador she also 
received permission to conduct a German 
service in the beautiful American church, 
the first ever conducted by a woman in Ber- 
lin. She also attended and took part in the 
Congress of the German Protestanten- 
verern at Wiesbaden. It is to be hoped that 
these successful public appearances contrib- 
uted not a little toward mitigating the in- 
tense prejudice which still exists in Germany 
against women in public life. 

Miss von Petzold, after serving a min- 
isterial apprenticeship of three years in this, 
her first charge, has recently severed the 
bond which united her with the church at 
Leicester, in part that she might prolong her 
visit to the United States, where she hopes 
to spend the winter in pulpit supply and 
observation of the religious and social life 
of the American people. 


Progress. 
The ‘‘breakfast foods’’ in the grocer’s 
window mean a greater economic, social, 


intellectual, and moral advance than was 
achieved in centuries of traditionally thrill- 
ing European history. There is a bloodless 
revolution in the can of tomatoes which 
relieves the monotony of the poor man’s salt 
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pork and boiled potatoes. The banana and 
low-priced sugar signify more for the advance 
of the race than Magna Charta or the tech- 
nical extinction of slavery. Little considered 
things like these—ridiculously trivial things, 
perhaps, in an age in which changes are 
coming so swiftly that we cannot realize their 
wonder and their portent—mean not steps, 
but leaps and bounds of progress, of man’s 
gain on nature, of the process of his emanci- 
pation from the necessity of brutalizing 
toil to the opportunities of spiritualizing ac- 
tivities —Saturday Times Review. 


Rev. George W. Stone. 


The Santa Cruz, Cal., Surf reported the 
out-of-doors meeting held at Isbel Grove 
on Sunday, August 4, and devoted consider- 
able space to an abstract of Rev. George W. 
Stone’s sermon on Human Nature. Edi- 
torially the Sur} pays the following interesting 
tribute to the work which Mr. Stone has 
accomplished on the Pacific coast :— 


The coming to California in the early dawn 
of the twentieth century of a man of the 
caliber and character of Rev. George W. 
Stone was of more significance in the de- 
velopment of the State than can be easily 
estimated. Apart from his theology, or 
lack of it, apart from the prosperity, or lack 
of it, of his particular church, apart from 
the success or failure of what he may con- 
sider his ‘‘work,” the presence and life of 
such a man has a marked influence upon so- 
ciety and the State. More and more the 
world is recognizing the innate influence of 
men of character, regardless of position or 
prominence. Thus the presence and the 
going up and down on the Pacific coast of a 
personality like that of Mr. Stone has had a 
profound effect upon the evolution of the 
ultimate typical character of the Californian 
which is to be. 

In doctrine men differ; but the sociologist, 
the well wisher of his race, sees that the ad- 
mixture of rational with emotional religion 
is essential. The religious life, as exem- 
plified by Mr. Stone, is a “‘reasonable ser- 
vice” rendered to the Omniscient Author 
of our Being, the Arbiter of our Destiny. 

This view, although not the whole truth, is 
a facet of truth, too little reflected in the 
ordinary religious teaching. 


The Santa Cruz Grove Meeting. 


It was my privilege to be in Santa Cruz, 
Cal., the first Sunday of August, and to at- 
tend their annual Grove meeting. 

This is the sixth year that Rev. George W. 
Stone, field agent for the Pacific Coast, has 
conducted such a meeting here. 

The Unitarian church at Santa Cruz is the 
first fruits of Mr. Stone’s missionary efforts 
on the coast. Six years ago he came into 
the town, hired a hall, and preached for four 
or six Sundays, after which an organization 
was formed, and he continued to preach for 
them until a minister was found. Every 
year he has returned in July and given them 
four or five sermons, closing with the Grove 
meeting. ‘‘Grove Meeting Sunday” is a 
prominent feature of their church calendar, 
In the six years an interested and earnest 
company of people has been drawn together, 
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and an exceedingly pleasant, neat, and artistic 
church has been built and paid for, and ser- 
vices have been maintained every Sunday. 
Though at present without a settled minister, 
the Sunday service is not allowed to be 
omitted. Isbel Grove is a most ideal, cathe- 
dral-like meeting-place. On the hillside, 
secluded and yet easily accessible, it is a 
temple more beautiful than any ever reared 
by man. The large, massive, branching 
live oaks, the graceful and fragrant bay-tree, 
the tortuous and copper-colored madrofios 
mingle their branches in graceful Gothic 
arches, making a canopy beautiful beyond 
description. Such an environment must 
have inspired Bryant’s ‘‘Forest Hymn” ; and, 
as Mr. Stone, in the opening service, read this 
poem with his clear voice and fine expression, 
it seemed that every line, every phrase, 
had special application to this place and 
time. 

The morning service was of the usual 
Sunday sort, enforced by the band which had 
come from the Casino on the beach to in- 
crease the interest of the meeting. 

An excellent choir led the singing and 
rendered some fine selections. ‘The respon- 
sive service and Scripture were read by Rev. 
E. G. Spencer of Woodland (the last fruits 
of Mr. Stone’s work): the prayer, which at 
best seemed formal in this place, was made 
with as little interruption as the writer was 
able to make. Mr. Stone preached an excel- 
lent sermon on ‘Human Nature,” giving 
a practical, clear and helpful interpretation 
of the great fundamental doctrine of Uni- 
tarianism, the dignity and worth of human 
nature, and the way of all reform through 
confidence in man. 

The audience, about 300, probably in- 
cluded a large proportion of men, old and 
young and middle-aged, and all listened 
eagerly and intelligently to the clear and 
forcible declarations of the speaker. After 
the sermon came the true communion of the 
people as they gathered in groups and began 
to set forth the contents of the many boxes 
and baskets which had been brought, and the 
flow of fellowship was consecrated by the 
hospitable and friendly eating together. 
The afternoon programme was more informal, 
consisting of addresses on topics in the line 
of social and civil reform. Mr. Leask, the 
presiding officer, one of the leading business 
men of the city, and also greatly interested 
in the Unitarian church, was happy in his 
opening and his introductions, Rev. Mr. 
Cruzan of San José was unable to be present 
to speak upon his topic, ‘‘Chivalrous Relig- 
ion” ; but Mr. Spencer, who is to preach here 
through August, proved a good substitute, 
and was thus pleasantly introduced to the 
people, whom he will meet for the next three 
or four Sundays. Much interest centred 
in the second speaker, Mr. Murdock, one of 
the new Board of Supervisors of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Murdock is well known to the 
Unitarians of the Pacific Coast, and to have 
him selected as a supervisor is one of the best 
evidences of reform in California. Many 
pleasantries were made of the fact that a 
San Francisco supervisor was present at a 
Sunday religious gathering. It was hinted 
that “they all began that way.” Mr. Mur- 
dock was called upon to tell why he put the 
free tickets for the prize fight in his pocket, 
which he did. 

He told in most direct, simple, and interest- 


-ing way the story of what was going on in 
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Our National Socictics. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. © 
Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and | 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ° ; 


The American Unitarian Association, — 


- Founded in 1825. 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 4 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 1 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- — 
votional works. 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles — 
E. St. John. ig 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. F f 
Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. : | 


Founded in 1827. Te. | 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- - 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 4 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries ¥ 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. — 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. . 


Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the ; 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer. Mrs. CharlesT. . 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. ; 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the © 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. ; 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. ‘ 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging { 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 4 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


San Francisco, and narrated incidents of the 
organization of the new board. ‘Those who 
heard him were convinced that reform had 
made great progress even by the appointment 7) 
of such a board, and that while the city has i) 
much to hope for, it hasalready attained much, 
The next speaker was Mr. Ruess, the proba- | 
tion officer of Alameda County, who gave an 
inspiring and instructive address on ‘“Chil- 
dren’s rights and the Juvenile Court.’ His 
remarks were practical and enlightening, for 
he had facts, principles, and theories to pre- 
sent. Mr. Ruess has recently given up the } 
ministry to take up this more practical and |) 
directly reformatory work. The comment |) 
by the presiding officer was that, though the 
Unitarian denomination had lost a minister, | 
Alameda County had gained a probation | 
officer of whom the State as well as the de- 
nomination would be proud. 

It was a matter of much regret that Mr. 
Rowell, one of the leading editors and news- 
paper men of the State, was prevented from 
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coming to speak, about political reform in 
California. The patience of the audience 
was not exhausted, but the ‘‘’bus” drivers 
who were waiting to carry the people home 
were anxious, and with a few words upon po- 
litical reform in Nebraska from the writer the 
‘meeting was closed. The influence of sucha 
meeting is far reaching and illustrates the suc- 
cessful results of Mr. Stone’s work on the coast 
where, if I do not mistake, more Unitarian 
churches have been newly formed in the past 
few years than in any other section. All the 
churches here feel the inspiration of his pres- 
ence and the help of hiscounsel. Thedenom- 
ination has reason to be proud of its Pacific 
field agent. It is the desire of Mr. Stone, 
which ought to be realized, to make this 
Grove meeting an organized institution located 
at Santa Cruz, and to gather here a sort of 
congenial Unitarian company and develop a 
“summer school, or. Chautauqua-like associa- 
tion, in this ideal location for vacation life. 
If others feel the attraction of the place and 
the inspiration of the occasion as I did, the 
colony will soon gather. 
J. L. Marsn. 


From Champaign, III. 


_ The American Unitarian Association, mind- 
ful of the opportunity for missionary work 
at the great university centres of the coun- 
try, sent Rev. Albert R. Vail last September 
to Champaign, the location of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The university . authori- 
ties courteously loaned a hall where ser- 
vices have been held since September 23. 
The interest in the university centre and 
also among the citizens of the adjacent cities 
of Champaign and Urbana grew steadily, 
and by February the congregation had 
increased from 46 to 85. A regular church 
organization was then effected, which greatly 
strengthened the movement, the congrega- 
tion increasing to an average of 120, of 
whom from 50 to 70 were students. The 
new society is really a university church, 
counting among its regular attendants 35 
members of the faculty. The six trustees 
are all professors in the university. 

The financial outlook for the mainte- 
nance of the movement is excellent, a thou- 
sand dollars having already been pledged 
for next year’s running expenses, The 
urgent need at present is for a church build- 
ing, since use of the university hall is limited. 
If the society is forced to leave it before 
securing a permanent meeting-place, it 
will be necessary to rent a hall in the distant 
business centre of Champaign, which would 
materially cut off the university following. 
The society is therefore extremely anxious 
to build this fall. The trustees have se- 
cured an option on an excellent lot facing 
the university campus, and have begun a 
canvass for supscriptions in the two adjacent 
Cities. ‘The local amount raised will certainly 
reach $1,500, possibly $2,000. The Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association, realizing the 
greatness of the opportunity and the crucial 
situation, have appropriated $5,000 toward 
a lot and building. 

The remainder of the necessary funds 
it is hoped to raise from Unitarian friends 
who are interested in such missionary work. 
A more strategic centre for the spreading 
of liberal Christianity cannot be found in 
the Middle West. The University of Illinois 
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is the most rapidly growing university of 
the country. Ten years ago the attend- 
ance was 600, to-day it is 4,000, Its stu- 
dents come very largely from orthodox 
country districts of Illinois and neighbor- 
ing States. In the university and churches 
of the two cities orthodox influences are 
practically supreme. The large number 
of students who are shaken in their child- 
hood beliefs by scientific study havé hitherto 
no place to turn for a new religion. Here 
is an opportunity to present a religion 
born in the spirit of science, which shall 
satisfy their religious yearnings: ‘The en- 
thusiasm with which they attend the 
services is assurance that that need is here 
met. As time goes on, a continuous stream 
of students will come with doubts and 
spiritual unrest, attend for a few years the 
services, and return to their homes es- 
tablished in a new religion and fired with 
the enthusiasm of a new gospel. One can 
scarcely calculate the influence of these 
college-trained young men and women 
in spreading liberal Christianity. 

This is not a movement which will be 
confined to one community. It will minis- 
ter to students from the entire Middle West, 
and, as the university grows, from the entire 
country. ‘Therefore it is hoped that it will 
awaken a correspondingly wide interest 
among Unitarian friends, who will gladly 
contribute to the new church. Subscrip- 
tions for any amount may be sent to Prof. 
Victor T. Wilson, 602 West High Street, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


To Alliance Branches. 


The Alliance Branch at Sudbury, presi- 
dent, Miss Sarah E. Pratt, South Sudbury, 
will hold a sale on or near the first Wednesday 
in October. 

This sale is held annually to raise money 
to pay for church services. Sudbury is one 
of our oldest societies, with a large church, 
but, owing to changed industrial conditions, 
a small society. The Alliance has twelve 
members, and on these devoted loyal women 
falls the responsibility of supporting the 
preaching of our faith. 

The New England Associate Alliance, 
through its Committee, asks every Alliance 
member to give of her summer leisure some 
contribution of work or money to the coming 
sale. 

The committee also asks that, when the 
time comes, the Sudbury sale shall be made 
the occasion of a large ‘‘ New England Asso- 
ciation Alliance’’ field day. 

Let every one send some contribution, and 
let as many as are within reach take the 


pleasant excursion to Sudbury, which will 


amply repay the effort, and make the returns 
of that sale such as shall gladden the hearts 
of that Alliance Branch, and be in propor- 
tion to its zeal and earnestness. It is pro- 
posed to have a dinner served for a moderate 
price, and barges will be ready to take any 
who wish to the famous Wayside Inn. 
Contributions may be sent direct to the 


president or to Miss Florence Everett, at. 


25 Beacon Street. It will be very helpful 
if contributions of fancy work have a price 
plainly marked on each. 
For the New England Associate Alliance, 
Mary CLARKE SMITH, 
Second Vice-President. 
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Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


New Testament Catechism. 


This week I complete the catechism of the 
New Testament, the first half of which was 
given in the preceding issue of the Register. 

51. Name five parables. The Good Sa- 
maritan, the Prodigal Son, the Ten Virgins, 
the House on the Rock, and the Talents. 

52. Where shall we find the principal 
truths which Jesus taught? In the “‘Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” 

53. Where found? In Matthew v., vi., 
vii., and in Luke vi. Mri 

54. Mention three of the most important 
things found in this sermon as given in 
Matthew. ‘The Beatitudes, or blessings, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Golden Rule. 

55. Give the Golden Rule. ‘Therefore 
all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

56. What did Jesus tell his disciples to 
teach? ‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

57. What three disciples were the most 
intimate friends of Jesus? Peter, James, 
and John. 


58. Where did Jesus preach? Most of the 
time in Galilee. ‘ 
59. Did he ever preach in Nazareth? Yes, 


once. 
60. What did he say when the people of 
Nazareth were offended at his teachings? 
“A prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country and in his own house,” 
61. Into how many parts has his life some- 
times been divided? Into three. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


Deaths. 


HUDSON.—At Dorchester, August 3, Mary R., daugh- 
ter of the late John R.and Hannah B. Hudson, eighty- 
eight years. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 
Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 

“‘ Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


] YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 

ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 

For facts, address E S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


ANTED.—15 miles from Boston, some one to take 

charge of household of one lady and one maid. 

Must be able to read aloud. Address, CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER OFFICE, 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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62.. What is the division? His youth and 
early manhood, his Galilean ministry, and 
his last days in Jerusalem. 

63. How long did Jesus preach? 
possibly longer. 

64. Where did Jesus go soon after the 
transfiguration? To Jerusalem. 

65. What did the people say as he entered 
the city? ‘‘Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord, hosanna in the highest.” 

66. What day was this? Sunday, which 
we observe as Palm Sunday. 

67. Who hated Jesus? The priests and 
rulers. 

68. What did Jesus do when he saw the 
money-changers in the temple? He drove 
them out and said, ‘‘It is written, my house 
shall be’called a house of prayer, but ye have 
made it a den of thieves.” 

69. Where did Jesus often go at night 
when at Jerusalem? ‘To Bethany, to the 
home of Lazarus and his two sisters, Mary 
and Martha. 

70. What did Jesus answer when asked 
about the tribute money? “Rend>r to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.” 

.71, What did Jesus say of the widow who 
gave her mite? ‘That she had given more 
than the others because she had sacrificed 
to give. 

72. When and where did Jesus celebrate 
the last supper? On Thursday evening, at 
the house of a friend in Jerusalem. 

73. What ceremony commemorates it in 
many churches to-day? ‘The Lord’s Supper, 
or communion. 

74. Who betrayed Jesus? 

75. How and where? 
garden of Gethsemane. 

76. Where was the trial of Jesus? At the 
palace of the high priest, Caiaphas, before 
the Sanhedrin. 

77. Where was Jesus taken from the 
palace? To Pontius Pilate, the Roman 
governor. 

78. What decision did Pilate give? He 
reluctantly consented to have Jesus crucified. 

79. What inscription was placed above 
the cross? ‘This is Jesus, the King of the 
Jews.’’ 

80. Where was he crucified ? 
the place of the skull. 

81. What prayer did Jesus offer for the 
men who treated him so cruelly? ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

82. What did he say shortly before he 
died? “Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.” 

83. What were his last words? 
finished.”’ 

84. Who asked for the body for burial? 
Joseph of Arimathea. 

85. What does the story of the resurrec- 
tion teach? Immortality, or a future life. 

86. On what Sunday do we celebrate it? 
Easter. 

87. What name was early given to the 
followers of Jesus? Nazarenes, because Jesus 
had lived in Nazareth. 

88. What name followed? Christians, 
given in ridicule, because the followers 
spoke of the Christ. 

89. What happened after the death of 
Jesus? His followers scattered, and then, 
overcoming fear, gathered at Jerusalem. 

90. Who was the first Christian marytr? 
Stephen, who was stoned to death. 


A year, 


Judas. 
By a kiss in the 


At Golgotha, 


SelipeetS 
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91. What did the death of Stephen and 
the persecution which followed prove to be? 
The first step toward the separation of Chris- 
tianity from Judaism and its establishment 
as an independent religion. 

92. Who became the great missionary for 
Jesus? Saul, called Paul after his con- 
version, 

93. Where do we obtain our knowledge 
of the life of Saint Paul? Partly from the 
historical narrative called the Acts of the 
Apostles, and partly from Paul’s own let 
ters. 

94. To whom were the Pauline letters writ- 
ten? ‘To churches founded by Paul. 

95. Did Paul travel? He made three mis- 
sionary journeys by land and sea. 

96. Where did he go? First, journey to 
the island of Cyprus and a few cities of Asia 
Minor; second, to Asia Minor and Greece; 
third, to Ephesus and Greece. 

97. What was his object?~ To preach, 
proclaim the new gospel, and found churches. 

98. What became’ of this brave man? 
He was made prisoner by the rulers, sent to 
Rome for trial, and we do not know when or 
how he died. 

99. What do we believe of Jesus? He was 
the greatest and holiest of religious teach- 
ers. 

100. What did Jesus say were the two 
great commandments? ‘The Lord our God 
is one Lord; and Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength; this is the first commandment. 
And the second is like, namely, this: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is 
none other commandment greater than these.” 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
(Union, 


(During August the office will be closed; but all mail 
will be forwarded. Miss Floyd, the Fair Chairman, will 
be glad to make appointments to meet those wishing to 
consult about the fair. Address Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 
56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester. Telephone, Roxbury, 
1194-1.] 


BAGS, BASKETS, AND BOXES TABLE. 


The Fellowship Committee of Cambridge, 
Miss Laura R. Gibbs, 26 Shepard Street, 
chairman, is to look after the table for bags, 
baskets, and boxes at the fair; and a varied 
and goodly collection of these commodities 
is being planned. 

There will be bags of every conceivable 
style and shape, and bags for every known 
purpose,—for laundry, sewing, rubbers, trav- 
elling, and shopping. One will find baskets 
of raffia and reeds, baskets for marketing, as 
well as for fancy work, baskets for grown- 
ups, as well as for children; then the in- 
numerable boxes for collars, cuffs, hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves, veils, and other feminine ac- 
cessories, as will be displayed. 

There will be something to every one’s 
liking, and not too expensive, it is hoped, to 
suit the purse of the average person,—some- 
thing for one and for all. So be careful to 
lay your plans for several purchases at this 
table in the fall, for there will be so much to 
attract you. 

Most of the tables so far have had offers 
of assistance except this one, that has had 
none as yet. So if any kind friends, unde- 


cided as to which table to help, feel disposed 
to render us some assistance at this table, 
Miss Gibbs would be very glad to learn of 
such an intention,—of helping here and ren- — 
dering all assistance as is possible at this 
table. Contributions of money will be like-— 
wise acceptable. 


FANCY TABLE. 


By far the largest and most interesting 
table to many fair devotees is the fancy 
table, and next fall this one of ours is to 
prove no exception to the rule. 

In charge of such competent hands as the 
Herford Club of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, with Miss Bertha Langmaid, 237 — 
Berkeley Street, Boston, chairman, its success 
is practically previously assured. The Young 
People’s Religious Union of Roslindale, 
under the guidance of Miss Mabel Houghton, 
has already come forward with offers of as- 
sistance, and arrangements are being made — 
for the largest and choicest assortment of 
every variety of article usually found at such — 
a stand. Contributions are none the less 


Educational 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Princifal, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Electivecourses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Examinations SEprT. 10-11, 
Admission by certificate for graduates of approved high 
schools. ARTHUR C. Boypen, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOO 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


For the thorough preparation of teachers for the public 
schools. Unsurpassed facilities for practice-teaching, 
under helpful supervision, in actual ongoing schools. 

Tuition and use of all books free. 

Examination for admission SEPTEMBER 10 and 11, 

Certificates in all required subjects from high schools 
recognized by the New England College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board may be accepted in place of examination, 

For catalogue giving full information, address 

E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and _ business. Young boys in separate buiid- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. , Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
sional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., 
LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. For information, address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 
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The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aaetantes temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c : Z 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
ills Se central ore ; ttl 

pplications solicited from families within f iles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charger 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 

meet increasing demands. - 


Henry M. Williams, President; 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Se’y; Wm. H. Slocum, : 
Parker B. Pietd, Supers nace 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 


Individual 
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- solicited, however, as quantities of articles 
will be needed; and every particle of assist- 
ance that can be had will be utilized right 

here at this table. And remember that every 
_ bit of help, as weli as every contribution, 
whether it be in money or in articles, but 
helps on the cause of our Religious Union, 

The decorations of this table are to be 
yellow, and, taken altogether, this ought to 
be made the strongest and most popular 
table of any. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning 
_ service will be conducted August 18, at 10.30 
_ AM., by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service, August 18, will be con- 
ducted at 11 A.M. by Rev. Charles E. Park 

of the First Church, Boston. 


At the Union Church in Nahant the Sun- 
day morning service, August 18, will be con- 
ducted at 11 A.M. by Augustus M. Lord, D.D., 
of the First Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence. 


Churches. 


OmaHA, NEB.—Rev. Newton Mann: Ser- 
vices were suspended July 21 for the 
usual summer vacation of two months, 

- For some weeks prior to the clositig Sunday 
there had been about the church an unusual 
show of activity, some thoughtful members 
having got it into their heads that the 
minister, who had always been greatly 
pleased with his study, ought to have a 
better one, lighter, airier, more commodious. 
Speedily the scheme took shape. The 
trustees cheerfully gave permission to take 
the best space in the building for the pur- 
pose, and Mrs. George A. Joslyn generously 
offered to pay the cost of the necessary 
changes and the fitting up of the new study, 
giving the minister who is to use the place 
carte blanche in the arrangements, and 
finally adding some features of luxury 
which were not in his mind. The whole 
expense is something over $300, Surprise 
is expressed that for the outlay so substantial 
and attractive an improvement could be 
made to the church property. There are 
more gorgeous studies, but for practical 

purposes this is about all that could be 
desired. A large Wilton rug on the floor 

_is the gift of Mrs. Thomas Kilpatrick. It is 
lovely around the church now, the ample 
grounds which once, like too many church 
grounds, were a waste of weeds having been in 
these latter years transformed under the 
minister’s hands into one of the finest lawns 
in the city. However otherwise it may 
be with the congregation, the Unitarian 
grass grows, and in the care of it one may 
well feel that one stands a fair chance of 
leaving the earth better than one found it. 


Personal. 


Rev. George Crosswell Cressey, DD 
sails this week from Montreal for England, 
where he will supply the pulpit of the 
Brixton Unitarian Church, London, for two 
months, returning to America the latter part 

_ of October. 


The Christian Register 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Sunday School Society from 
May 9 to August 1:— 


Belmont, Mass., Church......... s+. 200. 
28. Brookline, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 
SCHOOM 0 0.celnie cisions «\esle's@ oie sini 9 {oii ee(6ie'a0 c—°15:00 
28. Yonkers, N.Y., Sunday-school.......... 5.00 
June 3. Boston, Church of the Disciples Sun- 
GAV-SCDOONS se Comiens,cdecs ech kao cusancte 5.00 
4. Gardner, Mass., Sunday-school.........+ 5.00 
6. Derby, Conn., Sunday-school.........+. 2.00 
ir. Walpole, N.H.,. Sunday-school (first 
monthly instalment)... ....se00ese0ss 125 
12, Evanston, Ill., Sunday-school..........- 5.00 
13. Brookline, Mass., First Parish.......... 75.00 
19 Boston, Second Church Sunday-school.. 5.00 
26 BarrenMass. Churches «s'scccte ses sasceoe 15.00 
26. Petersham, Mass., Sunday-school........ 8.03 
27. Passaic, N,J., Sunday-school........ aes 8.co 
July +. Lynn, Mass., Sunday-school...........++ 30.30 
2. Syracuse, N.Y., Sunday-school .,....--.. 15.00 
2. Philadelphia (Germantown), Pa., Sun- 
DASE OO besais ahs os eis eine om sieee lois ciectew ee 7.25 
5. Miss Katherine E. Blossom, Brooklyn, 
a Lup eeee cers coos eee wee Peete wees reer ee 10.00 
S 19. Cambridge, Mass., Third Congrega- 
tionaliSanday-schoolis. <Wless-cncslsecc ee 15.10 
24, Quincy, Ill., Sunday-school 15.00 
23. Ashby, Mass., Church..... 358 


RicHArRD C. Humpureys, 7veasurer. 
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Happiness. 


Happiness, I have discovered, is nearly 
always a rebound from hard work. It is one 
of the follies of men to imagine that they can 
enjoy mere thought or emotion or sentiment! 
As well try to eat beauty! For happiness 
must be tricked! She loves to see men at 
work, She loves sweat, weariness, self-sac- 
rifice. She will be found not in palaces, but 
lurking in corn-fields and factories and hover- 
ing over littered desks: she crowns the un- 
conscious head of the busy child. If you look 
up suddenly from hard work, you will see 
her; but, if you look too long, she fades sor- 
rowfully away.—American Magazine. 


Prof. Ray Lankester, in his new work on 
the ‘‘Kingdom of Man,’ declares that the 
recent discovery of the essential unity of 
plant and animal organisms is not less epoch- 
making than the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. 
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HE Chickering Piano possesses those qualities which satisfy and will en- 


dure. 


The peculiar charm of its tone has been the despair of its imitators. 


Its responsive touch and general mechanical perfection make it the 


favorite instrument alike for teacher and virtuoso, 


Its refinement of finish 


makes it a thing of artistic beauty, and the absolute honesty in every detail of 
material and workmanship gives it those staying powers that makes it possible 
to find Chickering Pianos made in 1826 in good condition to-day. 


CHICKERING & SON 
Established 1823 


815 Tremont St., BOSTON 


Catalogue upon request 
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Pleasantries. 


A member of the Connecticut legislature 
achieved fame by gravely declaring in open 
session of the house that “eagles get their 
teeth into everything they can lay their 
hands on.” 


“Oh, Say!”—Englishman: ‘I wouldn’t 
want to hear more than the first line of ihe 
Star-spangled Banner’ to know that it was 
written by an American.” American: ‘‘ Why 
so?” Englishman: ‘‘The first two words 
tell me that.”—Exchange. 


‘What can be more perfect, in its way,” 
says the Buffalo Commercial, “than the re- 
mark of Tommy. (hampered with a con- 
science and home from an afternoon party) ? 
‘Mamma, darling, I’ve a great favor to ask of 
you. Please don’t ask me how I behaved!’” 


At the Public Library —A wise woman 
lifted up her voice and instructed her com- 
panion, pointing also to certain of the re- 
cently placed panels by Puvis de Chavannes 
on the great stairway. “‘Look, dear,” she 
said, ‘“‘they have papered this side, too.’’— 
Transcript. 


One day, after ordering some tripe for 
dinner, Mrs. W. went into the kitchen, where 
she met the cook, who had recently come 
over from Ireland. ‘‘You have heard of 
tripe before, have you not?” asked Mrs. W. 
“Oh, yes, ma’am,” answered the cook, “I 
have heard of that—stars and tripe.” 


“Curious thing about that statue of Wash- 
ington,” said old Crane, in a musing sort of 
tone, as he sauntered past the Public Garden 
with young Gull; ‘always shrinks when it 
rains, you know.” ‘‘Don’t say so?” said 
the latter. ‘Fact,’ muttered the old man. 
“Every time it rains it becomes a mere statue 
wet.” 


“Now, Thomas,”’ said a certain bishop, 
after taking his servant to task one morning, 
“‘who is it that sees all we do, and hears all 
we say, and knows all we think, and who 
regards even me in my bishop’s robes as 
but a vile worm of the dust?”’ And Thomas 
replied, ‘‘The missus, sir!’””—The Christian 
Guardian, 


A fellow standing in the jam about the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument in New York 
on Decoration Day remarked grumpily, ‘‘I’d 
rather be a live jackass than a dead soldier.”’ 
An old gentleman turning on him said con- 
temptuously: ‘“You certainly embody your 
wish. You are to be congratulated. It is 
seldom that a man is what he would rather 
be. 


A middle-aged farmer accosted a serious- 
faced youth outside the Grand Central Sta- 
tion in New York the other day. ‘Young 
man,”’ he said, plucking his sleeve, ‘‘I want to 
go to Central Park.” The youth seemed lost 
in consideration for a moment. “Well,” 
he said finally, ‘you may just this once. 
But I don’t want you ever, ever to ask me 
again.” —KEverybody’s Magazine, 


No Rhetorical Blemish.—‘‘ Mr. Gibbons,” 
said the teacher of the class in rhetoric, 
“point out the absurdity in this figure of 
speech: ‘At this time the Emperor Freder- 
ick hatched out a scheme,’ etc.” ‘It seems 
to me all right,” replied the young man after 
some reflection. “It does? Explain, if you 
please, how he could have ‘hatched out’ a 
scheme.” ‘Well, he might have had his 


mind set on it.” 


The Christian Register 


Necklaces 
of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


51 WASHINGTON SF | 
CORNER: WEST: SF 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSES: Janeiteexoogiacreasessisia sere + $42,826,918.80 
LIABILITIES 38,824,520.39 

$4,002,398. 41 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies. Annual 

cash distributions. Values endorsed as provided by Mas- 
sachusetts statute. Any information cheerfully given. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
Vere hne e Res \ Asst. Secretaries. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


Has’ 


ASTINGS Co. 
FAIR PRICES 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


Homelike Hotels 
Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes 
$4 to $10 a Week 


In Vermont 
And on Shores of 
Lake Champlain 


_'‘Summer Homes,” book. of 150 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
excursion rates to 100 points on line of Central Ver- 
mont Ry., sent for 6c.stamp. T.H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., 360 Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 
daily from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


KK 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL, Edited b 

Rev. Cuas, W. Wenpre. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 are 
Geo. H. Ellis _Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 


Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, — 


and Packed Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet, 1211-2 oxford 
Educational. 
The Misses Allen walknovn educator, 


ALLE , 


N, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


MacDuf 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five - 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


Boston University 


Metropolitan advantages of every kind 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. 19. 


New Building, Enlarged Facilities, including 
Science, Laboratories and Gymnasium. Next door 
to Public Library, one block from Art Museum. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


School of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street, 
School of Law. Opens Sept. 2 3. 
Address, The Dean, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine. Opens Oct. ae 
Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Street 
Graduate Department. Opens Sept. 19. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for Coll ientifi 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Bouin Sciensitg 


HURCH 


lL: 


ARPETS 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS: 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY 


658 WASHINGTO 


& SONS CO. | 


NST.BOSTON. 
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